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Chapter i 

THE FIRST DWELLERS IN EUROPE 

(i) The Earliest Men.—Once upon a time, Man 
began. 

When ? 

I cannot tell you. People have been asking this 
question for hundreds of years. I do not think that 
we shall ever know the answer to it. 

We have definite traces of a man-creature in 
Britain (before it was an island) as long ago as a 
hundred thousand years. 

Some time after this man first appeared, the 
world, and Europe in particular, seems to nave passed 
through a great Ice Age. 

There were four of these Ice Ages. The last of 
them, sometimes called the Reindeer Age, may have 
lasted from about thirty-five until about fifteen 
thousand years ago. Man’s education moved forward 
in these hard schools. He learned to make stone 
weapons, so as to hunt beasts, to kill his prey, to eat 
their flesh, to fashion their sldns into rough clothes. 
Who was the genius who discovered fire ? He is 

.horary Sn Pratap Colkte. 
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perhaps the world’s greatest discoverer. Try to 
imagine life without fire. 

Until about 7000 b.c. man grew ever into a mightier 
hunter. He left the river-beds to seek the shelter of 






Flint tools. 


warm, dry caves, where he could light his fire and 
hold his enemies of climate and beast at bay. He 
was settling down to live in a fixed place—a cave is 
not a home that you can move about. He thus had 
time to collect more comforts. 
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Between 7000 and 6000 b.c. there was a great 
outgrowth of forests over Europe. The trees ham¬ 
pered men’s hunting activities- In the warm, fertile 
Klediterranean lands, as we shall see, they were then 
inspired to new ideas, and moved forward rapidly 
towards civilization. In Northern Europe we find 
men taking to fishing ; also beginning to fashion more 
useful stone weapons and tools called Flints, In 
Britain, by 5000 B.c., men had begun to leave inter¬ 
esting traces of themselves. 

(ii) The Stone Workers.—Here are some of the 
animals which we know lived in Britain between 
5000 and 3000 B.c. : 



Rhinoceros^ reindeer, and mammoth. 


How do we know ? Because the Old Stone Age 
men, as we call them, drew them on the walls of 
their caves. I think you will agree that they are quite 
clever drawings. The Old Stone Age man of 5000 
B.c. or so was an artist. 

Some of these animals were too big to survive the 
great growth of forests. Men learned to make tools 
and weapons of stone, with handles, called Celts. 
Even these could not keep down the forests. 

Another big change was happening. The ever- 
shifting sea had now covered the Dogger Bank, in our 
North Sea, and made the Straits of Dover. Britain had 
become an island. 
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All this may have happened some time after 35CW 
B.c. The New Stone Age men, as the race at this 
time living in Britain is called, are interesting. They 



Entrance to cave-borne. Wattle and mud but. 


could make and manage boats, or they could not now 
have got here. They spoke an intelligent language. 
I'hey fashioned quite shapely clothes, from dried skins, 
with fibre and bone needles. They made much 
cleverer stone celts. They mixed with the people 
whom they had found and taught them their ways. 



Long barrow. (See page 13.) 


These people belonged to a race called the Iberian. 
In the mountains between France and Spain live a 
people, the Basques, who have hardly changed since 
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early Iberian times, because their mountains have 
shut out other races. For this same reason, vou will 
find people in the far western corners of Scotland and 
South Wales whose looks suggest Iberian ancestors. 
They have, for instance, bullet-shaped Iberian heads. 

The animals that frequented Britain had quite 
changed. So had the dwellings of the people. 


Grave of rvew Stone Age (Egypt®). 

(Fheto, Egyptian Exploration Soatiy.) 

With their better celts, thev could make beautiful 
huts of clay and wattle. These sometimes stood 
together, as we know from the foundations that 
remain, in straight lines, rather like village streets. 

This shows that men were enjoying one another’s 
company, and therefore learning more. They may 
have begun to make those simple rules for living 
together peaceably, which we call laws. 
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Most important of all, they had learned a reverence 
for their dead. They buried them in barrows. 

When we open the barrows we find stone orna- 



Some ot the wonderful stone monuments on Salisbury Plain— 

Stonehenge. 


ments, tools, and utensils which tell us much about 
the New Stone men. No doubt the dead people had 
used and been fond of these things, so their friends 
had buried them with them. 

The Iberian men built mighty temples, in which 
the priests offered sacrifices—human sacrifices, prob¬ 
ably, amongst others. 

fiii) The Metal Workers.—The next wonderful 



Stone axe-hammer. in Berkshire. 


change happened perhaps two thousand years before 
the Birth of Our Lord. There came to Britain a 
race which had discovered the use of metals. We 
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shall meet the members of this race a good deal in this 
book, but nearly always around the Mediterranean 
Sea. They are therefore often spoken of as members 
of the Mediterranean race. 

Think what a difference the knowledge of metals 
made to life. You will see what much more useful 
tools these " Bronze Age ” men had. 

With the tools they could make better houses and 
better clothes; and, of course, they easily overcame in 
battle the Iberians with their stone weapons. 




BroDze Age chariot ai)d boat. 
irrom MonUliuf,) 


Bronze Age men were as reverent in burying their 
dead as New Stone Age men. Th^ happened to 
use round instead of oval barrows. By this we can 
easily tell their remains. 

They had left friends behind on the Continent, 
but they did not give up visiting them. They cer¬ 
tainly discovered how to dig tin and copper from the 
soil of Cornwall, and to mix them, by smelting, to 
make their bronze. These metals they sold, by a sort 
of barter or exchange, to the people in the land which 
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we call France. Britain was now for the first time 
known to dwellers in foreign lands. 

Another great change can\e when a race which 
had a knowledge of iron arrived. This race was 



Old farming tools* 

1. Hooked lUck used before ploufhe were mede* 
1. CelUe 
y Greek 


Dloufbebere* 

Doe* 


called the Indo-European. One branch of it, the 
Celtic peoples, came to the land which we call France, 
and to Britain. 

They came in two batches. The first comers, 
the Goidels or Gaels, big-boned and fair, arrived about 
8oo B.c. Their descendants are to be found to-day 
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in Central Wales and in North-Western Scotland. 
(Notice how every race is pushed westwards by the 
race which comes after it.) With their stronger iron 
weapons they beat the Mediterranean bronze workers. 
Probably they made some of them into slaves. No 
doubt they married their women, as they would not 
all have brought their wives on a fighting expedition. 
So we have a mixed race which could do many new 
things. 

The Goidels taught the Mediterranean men how 
to tame some animals for the sake of their milk, to 



Two-horned helmet. 



breed them, and to use them for food. But they had 
not yet thought of spinning wool or weaving it. 

The Kymry, sometimes called the Britons, arrived 
about 300 B.c. They formed most of the population 
of Ireland, Wales, and the Scottish Highlands, and 
they are mixed with the population of England to¬ 
day. They were a clever little black-eyed people. 
They were much more skilful workers in iron, so their 
products are stronger and more lasting. 

The Kymry brought the most important new 
knowledge since the coming of metals—the art of 
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planting seed. Although when Julius CjEsar came he 
found these people still mostly a hunting-shepherd 
people, they grew a few crops of wheat. They did 
not understand very well how to prepare the soil, so, 
when it became over-worked and thin, they just moved 
to a fresh piece of land. They were the chief people 
in Britain when Julius Caesar came (55 B.C.). 



First known map of Britisb Isles. 
{PtoUmy, second century^ a.d.) 


The Kymry were a warm-hearted, hospitable 
people. They were artists, too. They worshipped 
their gods reverently by singing chants. They made 
a kind of rough poetry with a rhythm to it. The 
mistletoe was their sacred plant. On festival days 
their priests, or Druids, would cut it down with golden 
knives in solemn ceremony to decorate their temples. 

The Goidels and the Britons travelled between 

(s.e6X) 
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Britain and the Continent. They were certain to 
learn many new things. They made some sort of 
records,* and perhaps kept accounts. They bartered 
their bronze and iron ware for dyed cloths from the 
Phoenicians and Greeks. But, sad to say, they were 
always quarrelling. Look at their weapons. How 
beautifully they made them 1 

They also sold com, slaves, and their beautiful 
dogs. In exchange, they liked i 
ivory, gold, and amber orna¬ 
ments from Eastern countries 
of which they had perhaps 
never heard. About 330 B.c. 
the most famous Greek trading 
colony, which we now call Mar¬ 
seilles, sent the merchant Pytheas to Britain. We still 
have a scrap of the account which he wrote of the 
country. He also made a curious map of it. 

When Julius Caesar came he wrote a wonderful 
description of “The Britons.” Well into the time 
of wntten history, as late as a thousand years ago, 
some of the Welsh people were still in many ways 
like the Britons of Caesar’s time. You see, then, that 
we have several means of knowing about them. 


Hand lamp 

1. W'hew oU was poured io. 

2. Hole for floating wjek. 


• See Chapter a. 
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Chapter 2 

EGYPT AND THE NILE 

(i) Dwellers by the Nile : Picture-Writers.— 
The men who lived in Britain five thousand years 
before Our Lord’s birth had few wants. But the 
Celtic peoples of 300 B.c. had a sense of beauty which 
they tried to express; had a desire for comforts which 
they tried to procure. Until then our fickle British 
climate had kept farmers entirely occupied. But in 
the warm, moist river-valleys around the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea men had begun to be civilized in the 
fifth millennium * before the birth of Jesus Christ— 
that is, B.c. 

Turn to the map. If you were exploring Egypt 
to-day, you would certainly sail up the river Nile. 
You would begin by visiting the Pyramids at the apex 
of the Delta triangle. Leaving the Delta, with its 
rich mud, behind you, you would then take a steamer 
at Cairo, which was called Memphis in ancient times. 
All the way to Thebes your boat would thread a steep 
valley, often quite narrow. On each side would be 
high cliffs, in which are the tombs that you would 
perhaps want most to see. You would know that the 
desert stretched aw^ on both sides from the edges 
of those cliffs. At Thebes you would stop. South 
of you the river becomes a rushing stream with six 
great cataracts. 

* A milleanium is a period of a thousand years. 
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This journey of yours is the one which the early 
Egyptians were making durine the first millennium 
or two of their civilized life. The Delta was the most 
fertile part, where at first they all wanted to be. They 
only moved up the river gradually as they became too 
many for the Delta. 

Keeping these places in mind, remember that 
there were two E^pts—Egypt of the Delta and Egypt 
of the Valley. Until about 3000 B.C. they were two 
kingdoms. The Valley folk were cut off from the 
world by high cliffs and deserts. The Delta folk, on 
the other hand, had a wonderful view easnvards 
towards the peninsula of Sinai, w'here the children of 
Israel afterwards wandered for so long; westwards 
their view ended in the desert of Libya. 

Naturally the two peoples, like the two countries, 
were different. The shut-in Valley folk were not 
much interested in outsiders. They were apt to think 
their ways the only good ways. The Delta folk were 
tempted to explore, at least westwards. They were 
a more wide-awake sort of people. 

To venture through a delta is one thing when you 
know it, and quite another when you don't. That is a 
reason why, although Egypt was so delightfully fertile, it 
was thousands of years before it was invaded by foreign 
nations. For by the time these nations had grown to 
know Egypt they had every reason to fear her. 

Only near the river was the hot sun tempered by 
moisture. The mud of the Delta and of the valley at 
flood-time grew fine crops of maize and millet for 
bread. Barley and spelt made bread, too, as well as 
beer. From their flax crops the Eg^^itians learned 
in time to spin and weave. They were the first people 
to make the cool linen tunics which were so com¬ 
fortable in their hot country. 
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Every year the river Nile gave to the dwellers on 
its banks rich soil in which to grow these seeds that 
ripened quickly, with the help of the warm sun, 
leaving the Egv'ptians time, as we shall see, to practise 
other arts. To the Valley folk it bestowed this 
blessing afresh every year, but not all the year round. 
For the river Nile was not an unmixed blessing to 
those who lived close to it. The common struggle 
against the difficulties which it brought did more to 
bind the Egyptians close together, and therefore to 
help them grow into a civilized nation, than did their 
common comforts. 

Every year, from May or June until September or 
October, the Nile, swollen by rain, overflowed its 
banks and watered the surrounding fields. In those 
fertile months the Egyptians hastened to sow and reap. 
It is true that, when the flood was at its height, they 
only escaped drowning by living in mud huts upon 
littfe island mounds. But the flood left the good 
mud which raised the fine crops. So rich was the 
mud that the Egyptians had only to throw the seed 
upon it, and then let their donkeys and oxen trample 
it in, to have a crop. During the other months the 
Nile was as low as it had been swollen. In these 
months the Valley dwellers would have starved if they 
had not invented devices to carry the water of the 
river over the fields. They cut a geometrical puzzle- 
work of canals all over their fields, opening into the 
Nile banks, five feet above the (low) water level. 
They had a skilful seesaw contrivance, with a bucket 
zt one end and a weight at the other. The seesaw 
rotated upon a point. The bucket end was dipped 
into the Nile by the owner pressing it down; wnen 
he let go, the weight at the other end swung the 
bucket upwards. He now rotated the bucket end 
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across the fields, over the canals, into which the 
bucket, when he lowered it, by levering up the weight, 
discharged the water. In this way the Valley dwellere 
of five and six thousand years ago made the Nile their 





The shaduf or water-hoist, used in Egypt, with leathern buckets, 

about 4000 B.c, 

blessing. To-day this “shaduf** is of much the same 
construction. 

The Egyptians, then, stayed near their river—unlike 
shepherd people who have to keep roaming in search 
of grass. It was worth their while to make per¬ 
manent buildings, at first of brick, which they made 
from Delta mud, baked in the sun. In their country 
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sowing and reaping were such easy tasks that they had 
some energy to spare for other work. In due time 
they had a city—Memphis. 

The next stage in the turning of man into a civilized 
being is the one in which he ceases to think only of his 

f >resent comforts : he looks to the future and wants to 
eave a written record • for it. We have written records 
from the Egyptians al¬ 
most as early as we have 
any trace of them. It 
is difficult therefore to 
know when they first 
made an alphabet. They 
measured the time taken 
by what we know to 
be the earth’s journey 
round the sun — only 
they thought of it the 
other way round. They 
counted three hundred 
and sixty-five days. 

Then they divided up 
these days into twelve 
moons of thirty days, 
adding five extra holi¬ 
days. We have only had to adjust this calendar a 
little, chiefly by inventing Leap Years. You will 
find that it was Julius Caesar who did most of the 
adjusting. 

At a very early date, too, the Egvptians began 
to leave mathematical calculations on record. Long 
before 1000 b . c . they could do sums, such as Fractions 
and simple Geometry problems. But their Multi- 

^ A record is a written account of anything kept for later people 
to read 
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plication Table never went beyond twice times I H 
you wanted to multiply seven by five, you had to say : 

7 X 2 = 14 
7 X 2 = 14 
7x1 = ^ 

Again, during the millennium 2000 to 1000 R.C. 
they placed some ideas about medicine on record. 
They knew of castor oil I 



Pictograpb: Bare cupboard. 


From the time when we have written records the 
real study of History begins. 

The early Egyptian alphabet is not easy to learn. 
It is so difficult that its name—hieroglyphics, or sacred 
writing—has come to stand for what is most difficult 
to decipher. But we can now decipher it, thanks to a 
clever Frenchman, ChampolHon. He worked out a 
key from the signs which were found on what is called 
the Rosetta Stone. On it is the same account written 
three times—in the secret Egyptian of the priests, in 
eve^-day Egyptian, and in Greek. 

These early words were in pictures. Hieroglyphics 
are not an alphabet in our sense, but a set of mowings 
standing for all the simplest words in use. Next a 
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picture, having done duty to represent a word, would 
be wanted again whenever that word, or its sound, 
formed a syllable of another word. Imagine some 
English hieroglyphics. 

The drawing on page 24 shows a good way of 
sending to your friend the news that you want to 



Section o( the Great Pyramid. 
{DfUuh Museum.) 


borrow a loaf of bread. The word cup is doing duty 
as a syllable. 

Picture-writing is the easiest writing to invent 
It is the one which you naturally use for a Scout code. 
But when a picture had to stand first for a word, and 
then for a syllable of the same sound but different 
meaning, when the numbers of the pictures became 
as many as there were words and syllables, the code 
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became complicated. You would have to be born an 

Egyptian to use it naturally. 

They had discovered a reed, the papyrus—this, 
too, they owed to their Nile—from which they made 
boats. The reed had a fibrous lining. By pasting 
together strips of papyrus fibre the E^ptians made 
long, smooth sheets. By dipping a reed into a mixture 
of soot and water, they marked their characters upon 
their sheets, much more comfortably than their neigh¬ 
bours in Babylonia could mark clay tablets. Their 



Eg>'ptian metal workers. 

Charcoal in sack, leather bellows worked by leet of meo UfUng 
crucible o! moUeo melaJ ofi furnace to |^ur into moulds. 

{Bntisk 

writing was easier to do. Quite ordinary people 
learned to write. 

The roll of papyrus, sometimes forty feet long in 
a single strip, was the earliest Egyptian book. We 
should find it much easier to read a papyrus roll than 
a clay tablet. That is one reason why we know so 
much of the ancient Egyptians. And our word pap-er 
is only papyrus a little altered. 

(ii) The Pyramids. —Egypt became the first great 
teacher of the use of metal, tne belief in a future life, 
and the art of government. All three gifts are in¬ 
terestingly illustrated when we pay a visit to Egypt’s 
gloiy, her Pyramids. 

It was probably from Egypt that the use of copper 
and bronze crept into Europe through that Mediter- 
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ranean race which we found reaching Britain about 
2000 B.c. When the Delta people set out to explore 
Sinai, they discovered that they could dig copper 
there. Soon the Valley people were also using the 



Carved slate palettes, used by Egyptiao ladies for 

griDding eye-paiot. 


IDfiiish Museum,) 


Sinai copper. Their first thought was to use it to 
help to cultivate com and flax more easily. On page 26 
you can see the metal workers at their labours. 

There were months of each year during which the 
lives of the Egyptians were so easy that they could turn 

Ubrary i'ratap 
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their attention to making delightful and unnec^ary 
things. They hunted the elephant and the hippo¬ 
potamus. From the ivory tusks they carved quaint 
figures. 

On page 27 are palettes for an Egyptian lady’s eye- 
paint, and here is an early Egyptian king dispatching 

his enemy. 

When the Delta folk went 
eastward they found another 
useful thing besides the copper 
of Sinai. They found stone 
which they could quarry. The 
Egyptians made buildings of 
stone, whilst for thousands of 
years the Mesopotamians only 
z' 1 1 K..1 bad buildings of brick. Lime- 

King Den Smeti killing stone was uscQ to make the 
Asiatic enemy with his lyvely early Egyptian statues 

in our museums. Being soft, 
it was easy to carve. 

Next, the Egyptians had more time to think, and 
to ask themselves whence came the gifts which made 
their lives pleasant. You will find that, if people 
know nothing of God, they generally worship the one 
of His gifts to which most of the delightful things of 
life seem to be due—the sun, which gives us light and 
warmth. To the early Egyptians there was one even 
greater benefactor—of course, their river. They con¬ 
ceived the beautiful idea of a god, Osiris, who died 
each winter. In dying he gave his body to the earth, 
that the glad new life of spring might anse from it. 

His son Horus, the god of the sun, ruled over the 
living. Every day Horus drove his chariot across the 
heavens, that men might live by his light. But the 
dead must pass down into the underworld to be judged 


mace. 


(UftUsh ^fustum.) 
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by Osiris. On page 30 is a picture of Osiris weighing 
the heart of a dead man against a feather, which stood 
for goodness or, to be 
more exact, for law. You 
can see the dead man and 
his wife cowering in the 
corner as they await judg¬ 
ment. 

The Eg\’ptians were 
convinced that no soul 
could pass on to be with 
Osiris unless it were 
clothed in the body which 
it had inhabited on earth. 

It became important to 
preserve this body. They 
invented a curious way of 
doing it, called embalming, 
by means of a solution of 
myrrh and pitch which 
they procured from the 
Phoenician sailors. For the 
Egyptians early learned to 
make, from the pattern of 
the little boats in which 
they sailed the Nile, big 
boats in which to venture 
upon the Great Sea, round 
which lived all these early 
peoples whom we shall 
learn about. The E^p- 
tians were the world’s first 
traders. 

The embalmed body of the dead man we call a 
Mummy, from the Persian word for pitch. It was 



The Nile god in his cavern under 
the roc^ at Phila*, pouring out 
the waters which iortued the 
two Niles. 

{BfUuh 3/tarum.) 
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soaked for some weeks in a solution called natron. 
It was then wrapped in yards of linen, all except the 
face, and buried in a cedar coffin in the desert. T he 
Egyptians had hardly any trees, and they sent to 
the rhccnicians for the cedar wood of Lebanon. 



Judgment scene, 1400 B.c. 

Weighing the heart against the feather (emblem of Uw> in the 

of Double Tnith in the presence of Osiris, the Judge of the 
dead. Tliolh, the scribe of the gods, writes down the res^t ol 
the weighing, and Amcnet (part crocodile, lion, and hippo- 
pot.*unus) wails ready to devour the heart II found loo UghL 

(BrifisA Mustum,) 


The Egyptians provided their dead relatives with 
everything that they could need for their long sojourn 
in the underworld. They imap[ined the soul revisiting 
the body, and needing the things that it had needed 
on earth. Offerings of food and drink were left daily 
by relatives. Little statues of bakers and cooks were 
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placed in the tomb to minister to the dead man. A 
stone barber was sometimes added to shave him. 
Tiny musical instruments, statues of dancing girls, 
and statues of acrobats were left there, to while away 
his dreary hours. And, in case the mummy perished 
after all, a 6gure of the dead man, in stone, was some¬ 
times placed in the tomb, that the soul might not lack 
a body ! 

Then came the horrible danger that the wolves 
and hyenas of the desert n^ht burrow into the 
tomb and eat the mummy. To guard against this, 
the tomb was placed on a little hillock of stone! 
Higher and higher grew the hillocks as each man 
tried to outdo all others in the honour which he paid 
to his beloved dead. To prevent the hillocks from 
overbalancing, they were made conical-shaped, with 
broad bases. 

At last a grand nobleman planned a tomb in 
bnck, of Nile clay, baked in the sun. Instead of a 
crumbling pile of stones, a smooth building appeared, 
with two little rooms, an inner chamber for the mummy 
and an outer one for the offerings. Then the king 
(a word which in Egyptian is pharaoh) planned a still 
more wonderful tomb in stone. IVIore and more 
splendid grew these desert tombs. Kings began to 
plan them during their lives. It seemed more impor¬ 
tant to prepare for a blessed eternity with Osiris than 
to think much of this life. The mightiest of these 
tornbs is that of King Khufu, or Cheops, who reigned 
rather less than five thousand years ago. The Pyramid 

of Cheops was 481 feet high. It covered thirteen 
acres—the size of a small farm. 

Beside it is the tomb of King Khafra. King Khafra 
also built a memorial temple to himself in the village 
of Gizch below. Connecting tomb and temple, he 
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built a stone road. Bv the temple he made an im¬ 
mense stone figtire with the head of a king and the 
body of a lion. It is called the Sphinx. The stone 
tombs, as you know, are called Pyramids. 

It took one hundred thousand men twenty years 
to build the Pyramid of Cheops. They had to quarry 



1 he terraced Pyramid at Sakkara. 

Tbt firM lare« known tn history, 197 feet high ; 

length of sides at base s.-n., 35a feet; t.-w., 396 feet. 


the stone from the eastern desert. Then they had to 
ferry the stone blocks across the Nile. How this was 
done is a mysteiy. 

An obelisk is a mighty pillar in a single block, 
sometimes one hundred feet high. We have one on 
the Thames Embankment, mistakenly called Cleo¬ 
patra’s Needle. Study the diagram on page 34 to 
find out how it is placed in position. 



■|hc fatuous J)uil(liii” in flic \i(,rl>l • llit 

In (font is part <.f tin- vo tall’ <I '• lujipir ..I rln Sjihmx." .ui<l l„ tw.-1, 
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In the tomb chambers we often find papyrus rolls 
telling of all the good things which the dead man 
had done, and especially of the bad things which he 
had not done. In noblemen’s tombs the rolls make 
a point of their kindness to their workpeople. The 
dead man was to look up this little reminder-list when 
passing the judgment ot Osiris. In later tombs there 
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HoistiDg the obelisk. 
{AfUr R. EngUb^^) 


are regular lists of sins not committed. The odd 
thing is that all the lists are exactly the same I 

You remember that, on your journey from Memphis 
to Thebes, you passed many tombs hewn in the rocks. 
These are the tombs of the nobles and of the Pharaohs 
who ruled after the Pyramid Age (that is, 2900-2700 
B.c.h They tell stories which are just as interesting 
as those of the Pyramids. On the next page is a piece 
of furniture from a tomb of about 1300 b.c. 

Think of the Bronze Age men in Britain making 
their first stone huts at that time I 
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The goldeo throoe of Tutaakhameo. 

From his tomb at Thebes. 

[Photo, Dr, Howard CarUr,) 

(iii) Pharaohs and Nobles.—E^pt’s other gift 
to the world was the first organized state. It may 
have been about 3000 B.c. that the Delta and the 
Valley dwellers were united under one king. 
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When people live as the Nile dwellers lived, they 
depend much one upon another. The complicated 
shaduf took several men to work it. Perhaps it was 
found easier to concentrate. Some, who were clever 
craftsmen, made tools. Others supplied them with 
com. Some one had to organize the com collection. 
So we have the first taxes. Society is beginning to 
sha^ itself as a State. 

There are always some amongst us who are 
luckier, or cleverer, or healthier, than others. When 
bad times come, and the weak are without com, they 
must buy some from successful neighbours, and pay 
for it with their land. So we have the first noblemen. 

All states have leaders. The Epmtian pharaoh was 
descended, men said, from the god Horns, or Ra (pro¬ 
nounced Ray). At first, he was the only man who 
might sacrifice to the gods. Later, he had priests 
to do it. Warriors—those more successful Nile 
dwellers whom we noted—helped him to fight. He 
rewarded them with pieces of the conquered land. 
The highest honour for such a nobleman was to be 
given the title of Pharaoh’s Friend. One Friend says 
of himself: 

“ His Majesty . . . was satisfied with me above 
any other of his servants. ... I heard then all that 
happened ... in every secret affair that had to be 
executed in the name of the king.” Is he not pleased 
with himself ? 

All fiood-time those who were now peasants had 
to work on the land of those who were now their 
lords. In the dry season they must work at pyramids, 
tombs, and palaces. 

The nobles ended by getting out of Pharaoh’s 
control. They plagued the land with their quarrels. 
Whilst these quarrels weakened Egypt, she was con- 
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quered, first by the Shepherd Hyksos (about i (;oo b.c.), 
then in the seventh century by the king of 'Babylon, 
later by the Persians, by Alexander the Great, and by 
the Romans. 

(iv) The Royal Cities. — It was a wonderful 
country which all the world desired. I do not suppose 
that any country has taught the world so much. 
Egypt taught the people of Phoenicia and Crete how 
to be sailors, and she taught the Greeks how to be 
sculptors. 

Not only did the Egyptians make statues, but they 



PredyDastic Egyptian pottery. 
(BfitUh Museum.) 


made lovely raised figures in relief on stone panels. 
Some of these decorated the temple of their gods at 
Karnak, in Thebes. On page 38 are some of its 
carved pillars. 

All the details in the pictures on pages 27, 28, and 
30 illustrate what the Egyptians could do in this relief 
work. It is as delicately beautiful as their statues are 
dignified. 

Thebes, the lovely city, was destroyed by the 
king of Nineveh to punish a rebellion. But at Tell- 
el-Amarna there was a less glorious city in brick, which 
nobody thought worth destroying. Pharaoh Akhnaton 

library Sri Pratap College, 
Srinagar. 





Temple at Kamak. Thebe*. 

built it in honour of the sun god Aton (our old friend 
Horus under a new name). It had a market-place in 
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Egyptian sense of humour. 

Tbe fox plajing lie double pipes, to which a flock of goals are marchiog 



The lion end the unicorn pUying a game ci draugbU. 

(BriHfh i/iarum.) 


the centre of the city running down to the river’s edge 
magnificent temples for the god, three palaces for the 
king, a thirty-roomed house for the king’s vizier, or 
chief minister, other respectable houses for noblemen, 
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and a house for the priest. It had many small houses 
for blacksmiths, barbers, weavers, armourers, dyers, 
sandal-makers, Nile fishermen who braved the croco¬ 
diles in their papyrus boats, and washerwomen who 
also braved crocodiles from the quays. 

Behind the city, in the desert, stood a com store. 
Behind that again were desert tombs with temples, 
and many four-roomed cottages. For the poor work¬ 
men had to live right in the desert, on the scene of their 



Egyptian girb at play. 


{A/lrr N^bury, Egyptuin BzphraSion Sotuiy.) 


labours, where the overseer could keep an eye on 
them. 

Buried under the rubbish of the palace at Tell- 
el-Amarna, the scholars who were digging out, or 
excavating^ the ruins found a collection of papyrus 
rolls. It was the entire office correspondence of 
Pharaoh Akhnaton. These letters are of the greatest 
help to us in piecing together the story of his times. 

The palace consisted first of a mighty hall, with 
pillars supporting its ceiling. At one end was a raised 
platform for the king and his family. 
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Here Akhnaton sits smelling the sacred lotus- 
flower, drinking from bowls of wine handed to him 
by his queen or attendants. 

To amuse the Pharaoh, harps and flutes were 
played, while girls danced or singers clapped in time. 
In the courtyard outside a wrestling match or a game 
of ball might take place before him. The girls on page 



Egyptian lord and lady. 


40 are playi 
Pharaoh, mi 


ing a combination of ball and leapfrog; and 
oi^ht sometimes play a game rather like chess 


with one of his nobles. 


Pillared balconies ran outside the hall. Here he 
showed himself when he deigned to honour a faithful 
servant with a gift, or to receive an ambassador. 

The rest of the palace was like an enlargement 
of any nobleman’s house. It had kitchens, where 
com was brayed and ground to flour between two 
stones, bread was baked over furnaces in brick ovens, 
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barley was fermented in jars of water, wine was trodden 
in presses by slaves. It had other rooms where slaves 
span flax with a spindle, or wove thread on looms. 
It had bedrooms, and a harem, or women’s quarters. 

This is how the great people dressed:—The 
nobleman wears his linen tunic, the lady her straight 
linen robe. On gala days she had an over-dress 
made entirely of beads. Her coiffure is the thing 



Board for a game of chance. 

{from •• Fivs EsplcraiUfn 0/ Th 4 bes.** Sort 0/ Carnarvon Md 

Howard Carter.) 


on which she prides herself 1 (Both she and he are 
probably wearing wigs.) 

How proud the Egyptians were of their gardens I 
They had shady groves of trees, lakes stocked with 
fish, peacocks strutting in the alleys, kennels and 
stables, perches for pet apes—a paradise for the great 
man’s children. I rather fear that we should miss our 
flowers. 

Egypt’s buildings, her gods, the tale of her glory, 
have passed away. But her ideas have been the seeds 
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of the plant civilization. She did much to teach the 
world to write, to make a calendar, to calculate, to 
plough and sow, to work in metal, to build in stone, 
to make beautiful things in stone, to gather together 
in an organized state, to believe that this life is not all. 



Chapter 3 


MESOPOTAMIA : ITS TWO RIVERS : 

THE SUMERIANS 

(i) Sumer and Akkad.—We must now, with the 
help of the map, travel eastward. Beyond the peninsula 
of Sinai, where the Ep\’ptians dug mr copper, lies the 
desert of Arabia. Seven thousand years ago, the cara¬ 
van routes which led from oasis to oasis across it were 
few, and had to be carefully followed. (I have marked 
some on page 46.) Beyond the desert is a lovely 
green valley, along which two mighty rivers, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, make their way to the marshlands 
above what is now the Persian Gulf, the “ Great Sea 
of the Rising Sun.” Westward, men knew, lay 
” The Great Sea,” or ” The Great Sea of the Setting 
Sun,” our Mediterranean Sea. To the north lie 
mountain ranges which help us to understand why, 
in the five thousand years before Our Lord’s birth, 
the men of Asia or^ visited Europe when hard neces¬ 
sity drove them. To the south lie the deserts. 

Neither mountains nor deserts make comfortable 
homes. The people who lived in them were mostly 
members of the great Semitic or Semite race. They 
were nomads, or shepherd people, living in tribes 
(that is, families) under patriarchs (that is, father- 
rulers). They liked rich grass for their cattle. They 
cast longing eyes upon the Pleasant Valley of the Two 
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Rivers. How green and fertile it looked in the morning 
dew, with the sun upon it 1 

The northern part of the Pleasant Valley was 
called Akkad, the southern part Sumer, or in the Bible 
Shinar. 

The people living in Sumer about 3500 b.c. were 
not Semites. They had worked their way south from 



Mesopotamia during time oi early city states. 


^e mountains, whilst most Semite shepherds came, 
in the first place, from the desert. The clean-shaven, 
small-nosed Sumer-ians, as we may call them, looked 
nuitc different from the bearded, hook-nosed Semites. 
They had to fight so hard for their share of the 
Pleasant Valley that, as the second map will show you, 
they had built strong cities to protect themselves. 

Everybody wanted to live in this country of 
Between-Two-Rivers, or Meso-potamia. They fought 
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so hard for it that only the cleverest people managed 
to survive. That is why the peoples of Mesopotamia 
grew civilized very soon after the Egyptians. 

Now and again we come upon remains of these 
old people of Sumer. Not many remains. When the 





Centres in which large towns hrst existed. 


Semites turned out the Sumerians, they borrowed their 
alphabet to write their own Semite language, and so 
most written remains that we find concern these 
Semites. 

Sumerian cities have, for thousands of years, been 
buried under the rubbish of later cities. All the 
houses here, in the centuries before Our Lord*8 birth, 
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were built of sun-baked brick. Men had not dis¬ 
covered stone there. This brick gradually perishes 
when “ the floods beat upon that house.” When the 
house falls in, the owner levels the ground and builds 
pother on top of it. The walls, in falling, have 
buried his household accounts, letters, and diaries, 
as well as his furniture. And there they are still when 
we come to unearth them. But when you consider 



Somerian troops. 


{AfUr BreatUA and HmgMa$-Jcna‘ •• BfUf Hiitory of Ancuni Times."’) 

how rnany peoples have since lived in Mesopotamia, 
you will understand that there are many cities to lay 
bare, one under another. So we may hope that the 
future will tell us more about the Sumerians, especially 
as pwpleareat present interested in excavating just here. 

There are three things which we do know about 
the Sumerians, besides the greatest thing. They were 
nghters. Above is a picture of a Sumerian king going 
out at the head of his army. (His head is missing.) 
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See how beautifully the army keeps together. That 
tight square (afterwards called a phalanx) was the 
first great fighting discovery. It was so firm that 
the strongest charges could not shake it. Armies ever 
since the time of the Sumerians have been using 
this plan. Notice that the soldiers are protected 
down the whole length of their bodies by long shields. 
They do not carry swords, for that would have needed 
elbow-space, and would have broken the phalanx. But 
they have long spears on which an unlucky enemy 
might impale himself more thoroughly the harder he 



charged. Their heads are protected by leather and 
copper helmets. 

Next, these Sumerians were not a nomadic people 
living in tents. They were a settled people living in 
walled cities. It was better worth their while to learn 
to grow crops of grain, which they could watch, than 
to keep cattle, which needed change of pasture. Above 
is a plough drawn by two rather badly-behaved oxen. 
Look at the spike which cuts the furrows. Running 
down to it is a tube through which the grain is poured 
into the furrow as it is cut. 

Thirdly, the Sumerians had been a mountain 
people. They had built temples to their gods upon 
the mountain-tops. In the flat marsh they could not 
insult their gods by building low temples. So they 
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made imitation mountains—high towers—and on these 
they placed their temples. As they had not dis¬ 
covered steps, they made winding, sloping ascents. 
You sometimes see such ascents on modern railway 
stations. The idea of having high towers to our 
churches may have come to us from them. 

Do you remember how the Bible speaks of the 
Tower of Babel ? The Jews brought the tale home 
from their exile in Babylon, where some later Meso- 
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potamian had set up an imitation Sumerian tower. 
Babel is only Bab-illi, the Hebrew for Babylon, 

(ii) The Sumerian Nail-Writers.—Although Meso¬ 
potamia probably began to be civilized rather later 
than Egypt, it was the earlier country to write down 
a record of its doings. But the Egyptians were the 
first to discover papyrus. The Mesopotamians had 
had to use clay tablets. This explains two things. 
We have been later in learning to read the Meso¬ 
potamian writing. And, now that we have discovered 
It, there is more to read, because it has lasted better, 
and because of the buried houses. So we have much 

<1.M) 4 
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that we can leam about Mesopotamia at different 
periods of her existence. 

The Sumerians were probably the first writers. 
The art of writing marks, after the art of speaking, 
the discovery of fire and the first use of metals, the 
next great landmark in the growth of civilized societies. 
They were a business-like people. They kept accounts. 
Nothing tells a story better than an old account-book. 
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Their writing is all on a kind of clay brick. While 
the'brick was still soft they made their marks on it, 
and then let it harden in the sun. This ^ves it the 
effect of having been scratched with nauls, so the 
Sumerians are often called Nail-Writers. Actually 
they used a reed with a blunt square tip to it, called 
a sfe/e.* (We get our word sfyU, meaning manner or 
art of TOting, from it.^ This stele they pressed 
deeply into the clay. As they raised it to make a 
fresh mark, they made the spreading tip which you 

* Later oo, a stele alao meant a monument. See Chapter 7. 
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make in the thick down stroke of a broad nib. The 
marks, being broader at the bottom, had the look of 
a wedge. The Latin 
for wedge is cuneus, 
so the wnting is called 
cuneiform. 

Writing on clay is 
more difficult than on 
papyrus. The Sume- Qx 
rians grew economi¬ 
cal of strokes. They 
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began by making pic- 




tures, as the Egyptians had. On page 50 is a king. 

Curving lines are difficult with a stele, so the king 

who had got turned on his side, in the end became a 

changed man. Would you recognize him ? 

Now try reproducing a house, an ox, or a pig. 

The Sumerians signed their writings with seals. 

Each writer had his seal carved in his own pattern. 

1 his custom lived on in Mesopotamia until Babylon 
fell. ^ 

You may imagine how difficult was the task of 

Grotefend, the German 
schoolmaster, and of Henry 
Rawlinson, the young Eng¬ 
lish officer, about a hundred 
years ago, when they set 
themselves to work out the 
language. Men were only 

►k * u i. j L beginning to realize 

that there had been such a language, or such a people, 

as the Sumerian. But think what exciting discoveries 
we have yet to make in Sumer I 



Sumerian cylindrical seal. 
{Athmclian Mustum.) 



Chapter 4 

MESOPOTAMIA : THE SEMITES 

(i) Sargon, the Shepherd King of Akkad.—In 
time the Semite peoples, who had been casting greedy 
eyes upon the rich plain of Sumer, succeeded in 
turning the Sumerians out of it. First (about 2750 
B.c.) came the shepherd people of Akkad under their 
great king, Sargon. This sensible king taught his 
shepherds many things, including the Sumerians’ 
alphabet, and their habit of settling down to build 
cities and grow crops. He was a renowned traveller. 
He explored as far as both the Great Seas. 

During six or seven hundred years after Sargon 
many Semite peoples managed to enjoy a time in 
the Pleasant Valley. The most interesting were the 
Amorites, who left their western trading city of 
Damascus, and made Babylon the chief city of Sumer. 
The people who followed them into Damascus, the 
Aramaeans, were amon^t the world’s greatest traders. 
They were such good Business men that the picture- 
letters of Egypt and Sumer were too cumbersome for 
them. The neat alphabet which they invented was 
copied, in the end, by business people of all nations. 
The Aramaean language became the ordinary talk of 
people around the Great Sea down to Our Lord’s 
day. He Himself probably spoke it. 

Meanwhile the Amorites, under King Hammurabi, 
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had made Babylon a great city. We will fly back to the 
year 2000 B.c., and take a walk through it. 

(ii) In Babylonia Four Thousand Years Ago.— 
At last! Upon the skyline arises a shape that we 
know for the temple tower of Anu, king of the gods 
in Babylon. All day we have laboured across the 
plain, in the train of the caravan upon which we 
chanced two days ago. The last hour has been 
diflicult going for our tired donkeys. We have seen 
little all day but date-palms, from which we gathered 
our rmdday meal, with here and there a grove of 
tamarisk or acacia, and a line of willows marking a 
streamlet which feeds the great river Euphrates. 
In an hour we shall pick our way through wheat and 
barley. The towers grow thicker. It is good to see 
those towers, which belong to the days when our 
fathers came from the kind hills ; good too to see a 
scarlet splash of pomegranate amongst vineyards and 
apple orchards, and the reed huts in which poor folk 
crowd, beneath the shelter of the city’s walls. At the 
Copper Gate we halt, and, leaving beasts and drivers 
to hnd shelter, we pass into the city. 

gate rise its towers. No 
other city has such walls, of sun-baked brick. Before 
us lies the Royal Way, opening into the square which 
encloses Hammurabi’s palace, and the temple tower 
of .^u. ^ound the Way stand the lesser courtyards 
ot the nobles, and, since it is evening, the slaves are 
spreading couches beneath the private groves of limes 
or hg-trees. The housewife who directs the night 
preparations wears a long robe folded over her bosom, 
in contrast to the short skirts and naked bodies of the 
slave girls. On the cobbled streets she wears pattens 
hlsewhcre no one covers his feet, and for their heads 
the Amontes need no turbans, with hair falling splen- 
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didly about their shoulders, and beards covering their 
chests. 

Next day we dine with Achilmoth, a great one. 
We make a toilet, bathing in castor oil, shaving away 
any growth of moustache, and dipping our fingers in 
saffron. We eat sitting upon stools. In turn the 
slaves set upon our trenchers bread-cakes baked in 
darnel—if the day is a lucky one for darnel—then 
goose, tortoise, and corn sweetmeats. The water has 
been filtered from one porous two-handled jar to an¬ 
other, and cooled upon the roof all night. Upon such 
a roof, with its foundation of poplar trunks and flat 
clay surface, we shall sleep to-night. But now, since 
the women have dined apart this feast day and the 
slaves have withdrawn, we shall talk for an hour over 
quinces and wine. We shall talk first of the things 
tnat concern us most: of sesame and millet crops, and 
the havoc which the drought has wrought; of the 
year’s trade in Persian cedar or Egyptian fir ; of the 
kids which desert jackals have seized. Thence we 
drift to wider topics : what steps Hammurabi will 
take to protect his throne against the Kassite mountain- 
raiders from the east; and what offerings will be made 
to Marduk, the grandson of Anu, whose glory, men 
say, will outshine his grandfather’s. 

These things are as they may be. But Achilmoth 
tells me that his young son, Orthaz, cares nothing for 
his crops and herds. His eye is upon a maiden, and 
he sits apart, tablet on knee, making verses. And 
the good old religion means nothing to these youngsters 
—Orthaz never sleeps without turning a love charm on 
his couch. Achilmoth hints that he hopes to bring the 
maiden’s father to terms. He asks as her dowry but 
two chairs, a house and garden, a parasol and seemly 
ornaments. I hope they will do business, for my 
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young friend's sake. She seems a healthy girl, and 
will keep him well in house. 

We must be turning home. We cross the bazaar 
Its clamour now ceasing. Yonder the potter holds 
out his lovely, delicate cups. I had all but stumbled 
upon his cur. Well says the proverb, “ The potter’s 
dog, once let him get into the oven, will snarl at the 
potter.” The bakers are busy upon to-morrow’s 
bread, leavening flour, for all night it must bake in the 

^ n r are bargaining at the butcher’s 

stall for old hides to make water-pots. But the tailors 
have packed up their flax, for their lazy women have 

no more thread. Over by the great gates 
the master carpenter surveys his work before sleeping* 
by the river’s edge the shipwrights have nearly com- 
^ ^ which will carry a hundred, they say. 

• ^ n nearly silent. It is a fair city, but it 

IS well if one live in it with a comfortable store of 
mana • and shekels. 

(iii) King Hammurabi and his Laws. — Most 
scholars think that Hammurabi reigned about 2100 
B.c. In the days of the glory of the Semites, the 
greatest kings were thought to be those who did as 
much as possible themselves, and allowed others as 
little power as possible. To-day we think that the 
tnily great leaders are great enough to make use of 
the greatness of others. 

King Hammurabi was not content with being a 
^^rior, who spread the Amorite kingdom all over 
Mesopotamia. He took upon himself most of the 
power of the priests, till he had won control of the 
temples. It was he who arranged the order of sacri- 
nces. Then there were those mysterious priests and 

loniL^- Th. B.bjr. 
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priestesses, called oracles, who were supposed by 
special signs, such as the position of the stars, to be 
able to tell what the gods thought about any question. 
King Hammurabi gained so much control of them 
that in the end it was he, not they, who was said to 
have this special knowledge of the will of the gods. 
Imagine the indignation of the priests 1 Once it had 
been theirs to direct the king’s movements, for no 
king would dare to go on with a plan, once the gods, 
by their oracle, had forbidden it. Now Hammurabi 
could explain the will of the gods in such a way that 
all his expeditions and schemes seemed exactly to 
fulfil it. No wonder that men said that all his affairs 
prospered, and regarded him with greater awe than 
ever. We possess copies of his letters, written four 
thousand years ago, in which he roundly tells the 
priests what they are to say on behalf of the gods ! 
And they dared not protest. The Babylonian king 
was the descendant of Anu and Marduk, and himself 
became a god after death. 

In the same way, Hammurabi’s letters dictate 
their duties in detail to the governors of his distant 
provinces, to whom this must have been very irri¬ 
tating. 

He made for the people of Babylonia a code of 
laws which guided them for hundreds of years, not 
only because they arc so clear and sensible, but also 
because men reverenced Hammurabi, their maker, 
and looked on his commands as divine. Fortu¬ 
nately these laws have survived for four thousand 
years, because Hammurabi had them engraved on a 
pillar of hard dioritc. 

The laws show Hammurabi’s endless care for 
justice in the intimate daily lives of his people. He 
safeguards the right of a man’s widow and children 




Upper portion of stele engraved with text of 
Hammurabi's Code of Laws. 


(Ffom a cast: Briiuh Museum.} 

The Sun*fod, Shacnesb, pla>'s the same part as the Biblical 
God on Mount Sinai. Sbamesb is seated on a mystic 
tnrone, which is in the fonn of a Babylonian shHnc: his 
•eat is set upon the mountains. His horned headdress 
u the 11^ of divine power; the staff and ling In bis 
rtght band denote sovereignty and dominion; from 
his shouJden rise fiames of hrc. The king. Hanunurabi, 
•tMdlDg ^ an attitude of worship, with right arm bared 
and raised. Is represented in the act of receiving the laws. 
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to succeed to his property, if he dies without making 
a will. He arranges for the fencing and draining of 
the countr)’. He works out to a fraction the punish¬ 
ment for such offences as the disobedience of a child, 
which we expect families to arrange for themselves. 

'Then Hammurabi arranged the fees of doctors, 
of all kinds of craftsmen ; also the cost of navigating 
boats, of erecting buildings, of hiring ploughs. We 
find that it cost more to cure a rich man than a poor 
man, and that the penalty for hurting a freeman’s son 
was heavier than for hurting a slave’s. 

What interests us most is to see traces of Ham¬ 
murabi’s laws appearing in the codes of other Semitic 
races right up to Our Lord’s time. Of some of 
these codes you will not know anything yet, but you 
all know something of the laws which Moses gave to 
the Hebrew people of Israel. 

Moses, too, measures an exact justice to recompense 
any man who has been injured hy another—whether 
he himself has been hurt, or his land has been damaged, 
or his neighbour’s beast has strayed on to it: 

If an ox were wont to push with his horns 
yesterday and the day before, and they warned his 
master, and he did not shut him up, and he shall kill 
a man or a woman, then the ox shall be stoned and his 
owner also shall be put to death.” 

But sometimes Moses goes farther than Ham¬ 
murabi : 

If a man deliver unto his neighbour an ass, or 
an ox, or a sheep, or any beast to keep, and it die, or 
be hurt, or driven away, no man seeing it, then shall 
an oath of the Lord be between them both, that he 
hath not put his hand tmto his neighbour’s goods ; 
and the owner of it shall accept thereof and he shall 
not make it good.” 
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This one of the laws of Moses breathes all the 
sacred regard for an oath which made the Children 
of Israel’s laws more a matter of trust and less a 
matter of threat than Hammurabi’s could be. In it 
you will see that to the Children of Israel an oath 
was an oath in God’s sight. That pure belief in the 
One God Who gave all laws made for a nobler code 
than Hammurabi, whose gods almost performed his 
own bidding, could achieve. 

It was Moses who laid down the general rule, 
An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” which 
almost echoes Hammurabi’s words. By that general 
the Ancient World was to be guided until the 
Divine Lawgiver came and said, “ I say unto you 
that ye resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 

(iv) Nineveh, the City of Assur.—Other races 
now swooped upon the Pleasant Valley. In a thou¬ 
sand years or so, the grand old civilization of Ham¬ 
murabi was destroyed. In looo B.c. our map looks 
quite different. (Compare pages 45 and 46.) 

The most important Semites now are the people 
of Assur, to the north. They have crept southward 
down the Pleasant Valley and, in honour of their god 
^sur, or Ashur, have built a walled city, Ninua, or 
Nineveh, as the Greeks called it. From behind the 
mountains of Elam and Irania quite new peoples are 
m^ng their way. They are all members of the 
Indo-European race. They brought with them two 
thmgs^—iron and the fine new “ animal of the moun- 
as the Babylonians called our familiar horse. 
The Assur-ians, or Assyrians, traded with them. 
These Assyrians were quietly preparing to become 

conquerors. 



Chapter 5 

FROM MESOPOTAMIA TO CANAAN : 
THE SEMITE WHO BECAME A HEBREW 

(i) Abram.—We have now to follow the Semites 
westward, from the Two Rivers to the coast of the 
Great Sea. Here we shall watch in particular the 
doings of two Semitic tribes, the Hebrews and the 
Phccnicians. 

The word Hebrew means a traveller. The Semite 
to whom the name was first applied was Abram. 
Abram was living in Mesopotamia in or about the 
time of Hammurabi. We notice two things about 
these early races: they are always moving; and 
they move usually from east to west—that is, they 
follow the sun. 

This Abram was a deep thinker. He belonged 
to the Shepherd people, Hammurabi’s subjects, and 
had lived in their city of Ur. He was a great prince, 
the head of a “ clan,” rich in the flocks and herds 
which made a man wealthy. It seemed more and 
more certain to him, as he thought, that the gods of 
his people were not real gods. For only One God 
could have made the world. We do not know how 
this belief, which his people afterwards held, first 
came to him. He is the first man, of whom we read, 
to have realized it. It seemed to him that he must 
leave the home of his fathers and go out, with his 
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worship his One God 
in peace. He thought, too, of his “ clan,” how it was 
growing ever mightier. Each year there was less 
pasture in Mesopotamia. The whole race was grow¬ 
ing, and a family group such as Abram’s, quickly 
growing larger, would meet overcrowding at every turn. 
Abram was a man of courage and energy. He saw 
that he must find a new land where his people could 
expand and could grow in the great belief which he 
had come to hold. 

With his nephew, Lot, and their wives, he broke 
his clan ” in half. Leaving his brother Nahor 
as the head of the remainder of it, he bestowed all 
that he had into panniers on the backs of camels, 
rolled up and strapped tents on to the camels, and set 

out with all his household, his servants driving the 
herds. 

By day they travelled. By night they slept in the 
tents, on fertile spots. Sometimes they halted for a 
few days. But the pasture was never such as to 
pro^se, to the critical eye of Abram, to nourish the 
cattle of the tribe which he meant to found. He 

on until he came to a land more lovely 
than he had imagined. The grass was so sweet and 
^een that it nourished the finest cattle. Everywhere 
the hills were splashed with the colour and heavy 
with the scents of wild flowers; the hum of bees 
was there. Milk and honey—and far away the blue 
Au^ Great Sea. Here Abram—later named 

Abraham—and Lot decided to settle, but they ceased 
to be dwellers in cities. They again became a no¬ 
madic, tent-dwelling, shepherd people. 

Soon a famine fell upon the lov^ little Beth-el 
where they had pitched their tents. There may have 
been a drought, or plague may have swept the cattle. 
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Not discouraged, Abraham and Lot journeyed farther 
until they came to Egypt itself. There they may 
have stayed for a year or two. The Pharaoh of the 
day received Abraham, so we know that Abraham 
must have been a great prince. But before very long 
they returned to Beth-el,* where their hearts were. 

Even now they were too many to occupy the same 
stretch of pasture. To stop the quarrelling of their 
servants, Abraham and Lot separated. Abraham stayed 
in Beth-el, until he moved into Hebron, and pitched 
his tent “ by the oaks of Mamre.” 

Not all this settling was done in peace. It would 
have been strange if the Canaanites had allowed this 
Hebrew, as they nicknamed him, to occupy their land 
without a fight. The Bible tells us of fights between 
Abraham and the kings of neighbouring tribes. Once 
Lot was taken prisoner, and Abraham, who showed 
himself a clever general, rescued him. Evidently 
Abraham had had time to drill his household into a 
fine army; he had “three hundred and eighteen 
. . . trained men born in his house.” 

When Abraham and Sarah his wife were very old 
there came to them a son, Isaac. The boy grew up 
amongst his father’s tents, a strong, brown country 
lad. When Isaac was about eighteen, it was time to 
think of a wife for him. Abraham longed for a 
maiden, not of the strange Canaanites, but of his own 
people of Ur. If Isaac were to have a princess of his 
own rank, she could only be found in Ur itself. So 
Abraham called his trusty steward, Eliezer, a man 
born in Canaan, and, giving him camels, servants, and 
presents for the bride-elect, he charged him to travel 
to the land of his own people in search of a wife for 
Isaac. Eliezer journeyed many days with his tents 

* B God't house. 
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and his camels before he came to Nahor» where dwelt 
Abraham’s brother. How he must have marvelled 
at his first glimpse of stone walls and houses ! He 
did not know how to find his way in a city, so he 
sat down by its well, knowing that at evening out 
would come the women to draw water. He planned 
how he might prove the maiden who should come, 
whether she were sweet and gracious, by asking her to 
draw water for him. He prayed that he might thereby 
know whether she were the best wife for Isaac. 

Who should come out to draw water but Rebekah, 
the daughter of Abraham’s nephew Bethuel ! And 
when Eliezer said, “ Give me to drink, I pray tliee, a 
little water from thy pitcher,” not only did she give 
It willingly, but she herself held the pitcher for him, 
and she said, “ I will draw for thy camels also, until 
they have done drinking.” Here was a good house- 
f A gracious lady. Then Eliezer gave her some 
ot Abraham’s presents, and made the inquiry, which 
travellers always made, as to who she was and whether 
he might lodge in her father’s house. As was the 
custom, she replied, ” We have both straw and pro- 
vender enough, and room to lodge in.” How Eliezer 
rejoiced when he heard her father’s name I 

Rebekah ran on to warn her mother, and to send 
her brc^her Laban out with hospitable greeting—for 

It was the men of the household who greeted visitors_ 

Come in, thou blessed of the Lord.” Laban un- 
hamessed Eliezer’s camels and fed them, and gave 
^e travellers water to wash their feet. Before 
nliezcr broke bread with his host, it was only cour- 
teous that he should explain his errand. He told 
me whole ^e, making the solemn marriage proposal. 
A^cbekah s father and brother, recognizing God’s will, 
gave her to him at once. Then Eliezer brought out 
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presents, not only for Rebekah, but also for her 
family. Only then, so solemn was the occasion, might 
they sit down to feast the merry night through. 

In the morning Eliezer gently withstood their 
entreaties to keep Rebekah yet a few days, and 
again they did not hinder him. 

Isaac was walking in the fields, very sad, for his 
mother, Sarah, had died. His thoughts were far from 
Eliezer and his unknown bride. Rebekah saw him 
in the distance, and she veiled herself, as custom bade. 
Yet Isaac could see that she was “very fair to look 
upon.” He must quickly, too, have realized her sweet 
unsclfislmcss, for he “ loved her, and . . . was com¬ 
forted after his mother’s death.” And Abraham 
gave them, to set up housekeeping, the little tent that 
had been Sarah’s. 

(ii) Children of Abraham and Israel.—The years 

f assed on. Abraham died, in wealth and honour, 
saac, his only heir, was a rich young man indeed. 
Isaac had two sons, but you will remember the younger 
son Jacob succeeded him. 

Jacob married first Leah and then Rachel, the 
daughters of Laban. He had ttvelve sons, but he 
loved Joseph and Benjamin, who were Rachel’s, better 
than all. You remember how this aroused the 
jealousy of the other ten, and how they sold Joseph 
to a travelling company of merchants, with their 
camels, from Egypt. And so Egypt comes back into 
our story. 

Wc can picture Joseph on the long days of marching 
to E^pt. He was a strong lad of seventeen, and would 
be tied by the hands to the camel beside which he 
walked. The party had to leave the grass of Canaan 
and cross the Syrian desert, making for oases at night. 
Eagerly they looked for their first sight of the Nile. 
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The boy must have opened his eyes wide, he who had 
lived in the fields all Ws life, at the bustle of the cities. 
The mighty buildings must surely fall and crush him, 
or the oxen trample him down. How strange to the 
youthful herdsman, to see field on field of com—for 
Jacob still kept his main wealth in herds—and to see 
the shadufs at work on the Nile. 

As the servant of Potiphar, the captain of Pharaoh’s 
gyard, Joseph grew familiar with these and many 
sights. He would watch the splendid soldiers parade 
to escort Pharaoh’s chariot each day. He admired his 
brave master, as any boy would. Potiphar learned to 
trust young Joseph. The boy was quick, and soon 
rose to be Potiphar’s chief servant. His mistress grew 
jealous of the faithful servant. She told lies of him 
to Potiphar, and poor Joseph was thrown into an 
Egyptian dungeon. The very prison governor soon 
learned to trust him, and set him to be a kind of 
warder of the other prisoners. There is no knowing 
when Joseph would have got out but for the strange 
gift of interpreting dreams which the Semitic people 
had. The good fortune which gave him the chance 
to interpret the dreams of Pharaoh’s servants led, later 
on, to the chance to interpret Pharaoh’s own dreams. 
We feel how willing and kind Joseph was, and how 
sensible were his suggestions for storing corn against 
the famine. No doubt it would be stored in just 
such a granary as we found behind the palace at Tell- 
el-Amama (Chapter 2, Section iii). No wonder 
Pharaoh felt that no one of his wise men was as fitted 
to be his overseer as was Joseph. 

Now Joseph was the greatest in the land after 
Pharaoh. He was Pharaoh’s Friend. Turn back to 
Wge 36 and read a “ Friend’s ” account of himself. 
He drove through Thebes in a chariot only less 
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splendid than Pharaoh’s own. His gold chain and 
ring of office had been given to him by Pharaoh. 

The plain coarse loin cloth of a slave was exchanged 
for the straight tunic of finest linen that distinguished 
the dress of Egypt. Did he remember a flowing robe 
“of many colours ’’ that he had worn in Canaan r 

You remember how in due course Joseph’s own 
brothers came to buy com. In the Egypt of those 
days, strangers would soon have been regarded with 



suspicion—“ Ye are spies, to see the nakedness of the 
land ye are come ”—but that the famine brought 
many to the land where corn was stored. Joseph’s 
repeated testing of his brothers, to see if they were 
still cruel, or if time had softened their hearts, did not 
surprise them. You remember how terrified they 
were when their money reappeared in their sacks— 
the “ man ” would think that they had stolen it. 
And the “ man ” had said that they must come back 
with Benjamin. Would old Jacob ever trust another 
loved son to them ? Only on Judah’s solenm pledge. 
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“ If mischief should befall the lad, ye would bring 
down my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave,” burst 
out the poor old father. 

Not, therefore, until hunger drove them did the 
brothers dare to reappear at Thebes. But the “ man ” 
received them kindly. Awestruck, they learned that 
they were to dine with the great Lord Chamberlain 
himself (as we should call him). At the head of the 
long hall, Joseph sat apart, on a raised platform. 
Below him were two tables—one for the Egyptians, 
whose religion forbade them to eat with the Hebrews, 
and one for the brothers. To their surprise, they 
found themselves arranged at table in the right order 
of their age. How did the ” man ” know ? They 
marvelled at his condescension in sending on the 
dishes from his table to theirs. In the ancient East, 
for a man to hand cup or plate to another was the 
highest mark of friendship. It was thus, centuries 
later, that Our Lord, at the Last Supper, was to 
distinguish Judas. Then came the journey home, 
with the dramatic arrival of the lord's steward, at 
the inn a day out of Thebes ; the charge of stealing 
that same golden cup, and its discovery in Benjamin's 
sack. 

It was now that the brothers showed how much 
softened they were. Had suffering come to them 
during the y^rs ? They thought of Jacob at home, 
waiting for his youngest son. They must all go back 
and plead with the lord for Benjamin. Desperately 
they reproached themselves for the wrong done years 
ago to poor, dead Joseph. Nobly Judah pleaded that, 
for his father’s sake, he, not Benjamin, might die. 

The brothers had stood the testing. The glad 
moment had come when “ Joseph could not refrain 
himself.” Eagerly he made himself known to them. 
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Eagerly he sent for old Jacob, or Israel, as he is usually 
called. Eagerly the old man came. “ Joseph, m^ 
son, is yet alive ? I will go and see him before I die. ’ 
In all Egypt no one found favour with Pharaoh 
as did the family of the great steward who had saved 
Egypt. This Pharaoh, too, was of shepherd descent, 
a Hyksos king. To pasture their 6ocks, he actually 
gave them a piece of Egypt—the plain of Goshen—for 
their own. No wonder that as the years passed, the 
Children of Israel, or Jacob, gradually forgot Canaan, 
their “ land flowing with milk and honey.’ 



Chapter 6 

THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 


(i) Back to Egypt : Pharaohs who ** knew not 
Joseph.**—In time the Hyksos shepherd kings were 
driven out of Egypt. The real Egyptians came back 
to rule. 

They, of course, came back hating all foreigners. 
TThe pharaoh who had loved the kind and far-seeing 
Joseph was gone. The new pharaoh had scarcely 
heard of the Seven Years’ Famine. He resented the 
presence of strangers in one of the most fertile districts 
of Egypt. The Children—by which we mean the 
descendants—of Israel were now thousands stro^. 
They had been friends of the hated Hyksos. “ To 
see the nakedness of the land ye are come,** was a 
thought that might recur to the pharaoh’s mind. 
And if, as some scholars think, he was the young 
pharaoh Thothmes III., he was not likely to put up 
with anything which even suggested rebellion. 

He made slaves of the descendants of Joseph and 
his brothers. And they were not treated as ordinary 
prisoners of war, but set to the hardest tasks under 
the cruellest taskmasters. His plan was to wear down 
the Israelites, until their numbers dwindled, and they 
were no longer a cause of serious alarm. 

But the hardy Israelites survived. So Pharaoh 
took the drastic step of ordering the death of every 
first-born son, that all the clans might be without a 
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head. You remember how the baby Moses was 
saved by his mother’s ingenuity in hiding him in the 



Thotlinies III., Egypt’s great warrior Tharaoh. 


bulrushes, and was brought up by Pharaoh’s own 
daughter at his palace. 

(ii) Home from Egypt: Moses and his People.— 
When Moses became a man, he had to turn outlaw— 
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that is, he was not protected by the law. He might 
be killed by any man who met him. This was because 
he had slain an Egyptian whom he had found quarrelling 
with his people, and so had betrayed his nationality. 
It is not likely that Moses could have kept it hidden 
much longer. He loved his people with a burning 
love, and he was never good at keeping his thoughts 
hidden. He fled to the Midianites on the Egj^ptian 
border, married one of their maidens, and became 
herdsman to Jethro, his father-in-law, where once 
Jacob had been Laban’s herdsman. 

Then one day it was revealed to him that he must 
not desert his people. He must save them from Egypt, 
and lead them back to their own Canaan. The Bible 
tells of this in the wonderful story of the Burning 
Bush. 

Moses gathered his marvellous courage, went and 
stood before the monarch whom he had outraged, and 
demanded that the people whom Pharaoh feared should 
be allowed to return to their own land—taking with 
them all their knowledge of “ the nakedness ” of 

to help Egypt’s enemies I No wonder Pharaoh 
refused. 

Then a series of disasters befell the Egyptians. 
The Nile, on which their lives depended, failed them. 
The waters were corrupted, and the Nile floods left 
behind plagues of frogs and lice and flies. The hot 
summer brought cattle plagues and boils that attacked 
jnen and beasts. Hailstorms destroyed the crops. 
The spring brought more locusts than ever. Then a 
dark cloud overwhelmed the land. 

Feeling that nothing would go well while these 
Hebrews were with him, Pharaoh agreed to let 
them go. But they must leave their valuable herds 
behind. Then last of all came from no one knows 
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where one of tliose plagues which visit Eastern 
countries from time to time. The first-born of Egypt 
died in tlieir thousands, as if to remind Pharaoh of 
the baby boys of Israel. Hut the clean-living Hebrews 

were not smitten. 

Now Moses and 
his people kept, stand- 
ing girded for the 
iourncy, each family 
m its own hut, that 
Feast of the Passover 
which the Hebrew 
people have faithfully 
kept since, in memory 
of how the plague 
passed over them. At 
last Pharaoh agreed to 
let them go, herds and 
all. His own people, 
feeling that these 
Israelites were magi¬ 
cians, were urgent 
with him: “We be 
all dead men.’* 

Full of the thrill 
of the adventure, 
Moses and his com¬ 
pany set out. They 
had reached the shores 
of the Red Sea when 
they saw in the distance the dust of the pursuing 
chariots. Again we cannot be sure what happened. 
We only know that the Israelites had safely forded the 
sea where it was shallow, and that the Egyptians were 
half-way across in pursuit, when the tide overtook 


Tht newly-found statue of Akbnaton. 

Th« king who sacrificed his Empire for his 

i^Xh. 
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them, and Pharaoh lost his chariots and the flower of 
his army. This was somewhere about 1300 B.c. 

It is in the long years that follow that Moses seems 
most wonderful. The Israelites had to cross the 
great Sinai desert across which the Midianite traders 
had brought Joseph. Often they wearied. In the 
years in Egypt, the hardy ways and simple religion 
of Abraham had been forgotten. 

Seeing that a nation cannot live together without 
organization, some rules of conduct, Moses, like the 
wise Hammurabi, gave them the plain code of laws 
to which, ever afterwards, they clung. It was on a 
terrible day of storm that Moses disappeared for a 
time into the solitudes of Mount Sinai to be alone 
with God. Then, said the Israelites, Yahweh—God— 
breathed into him the wise thoughts which he brought 
back engraved on two tablets of stone, to be their 
law. 


(iii) The Great Judges.—In the end not Moses, 
but young Joshua, led the people of Israel home 
across the river Jordan. Moses had died upon the 
border of the Promised Land. He was Israel’s greatest 
leader and lawgiver. In these years of struggle she 
needed one leader to hold before her the worship of 
the God in Whose name she fought, to plan her cam¬ 
paigns and lead her in battle, but above all to settle 
her quarrels, keep her in peace and unity, and uphold 
the simple law of the two tables of stone. It is for 
this last task which they fulfilled that these leaders 
have been called Judges. Nobly, for the next two 
hundred years, they did their work. 

The great change which the Israelites found in 
their old home was this. The Canaanites, who had 
come back into the plain of Jordan in their absence, 
had given up the nomad life. They had become 
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traders, and they now lived in villages and even in 
high-walled cities. The Hebrews had to encamp 
around in tents in the open country. From time to 
time they attacked the cities of the Canaanites and the 
other races whom they found. But they did not take 
many towns. Instead, they and the Canaanites made 
friends in the face of their common enemy, the 
Philistines. 

The war between Philistines and Israelites never 
came to an end. Even later, in spite of Israel’s heroes, 
Saul and David, the Philistines were often the better 
fighters. 

Long ago they had come from Crete.* They had 
brought their ^owledge of building. Think of 
Samson’s Temple of Dagon. They had brought the 
use of iron. Goliath had a spear the head of which 
weighed “ six hundred shekels of iron; and one 
bearing a shield went before him.” 

Sailors and traders as they were, they never 
surrendered the sea-coast towns of Canaan. In the 
end the Israelites had to be content with the eastern 
half, up to the valley of the Jordan. Here they 
settled. 


It was now time for them to have a new sort of 
rule. They needed, and they demanded, one who 
would not only rule and judge them in war, but would 
plan out their lives and arrange their land in peace. 
For this he must have authority. One day the prophet- 
judge Samuel told the people that God had chosen and 
anointed Saul, the son of Kjsh, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
to be their king. 

fiv) The First Kings : The City of Jerusalem.— 
Saul’s life was to be one of struggle. Often the 
Philistines came down from their strong places. 

• See Chapter 7, Section i. 
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Bravely Saul drove them back, but each time they came 
again. As Saul grew older, the people became anxious 
as to who should lead them when he should be gathered 
to his fathers. 

There was living amongst the hills above the 
southern course of the Jordan, in a tiny settlement 
called Beth-lehem, a herdsman named Jesse, of the 
tribe of Judah, who had seven sons. The youngest, 
David, grew up amongst the hills, tending his father’s 
sheep, and thinking joyfully of the good God who had 
made his lovely countryside. Often the beauty of it 
stirred his soul, so that words of magic loveliness 
found their way to his lips, and broke into lilting music. 
When the sheep were peacefully feeding, David might 
sing to his little lyre such words as these: 

“ The heavens declare the glory of God ; 

And the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 

It seemed to him that the God of his fathers 
watched over him as he went about his perilous task. 

“ The Lord is my Shepherd, 

I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 

David grew strong and upright and skilful. He 
would have given his life for his flock. To save them 
he slew a lion and a bear with his own hands. 

God seemed to him the Shepherd watching over 
His children, who are His flock—guiding their feet 
on the steep, slippery rocks. 

** He will not sulTer thy foot to be moved. 

He that keepeth thee will not slumber." 
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Thus, too, did David’s Divine Descendant picture 
Himself as The Good Shepherd. 

The change in David’s life began on the day when 
he came home to find the wise old man, Samuel the 
prophet, waiting for him. “ This is he,” said Samuel; 
and he poured upon David’s head the holy oil, thus 
sanctifying him the future king of Israel. 

You remember, too, how, happening to be sent by 
his father to take food to, and bring news of, his six 
brothers who were out with Saul’s army against the 
Philistines, the young David found the chance to slay 
the Philistine champion, Goliath ; how Saul, inter¬ 
ested in him, kept him with him ; and how David’s 
harp could charm away the black moods when they 
fell upon Saul: how Jonathan, the king’s son, loved 
David with a love ‘‘passing the love of women”; 
how Saul in his black mood grew jealous of their 
happy friendship, and David had to fly ; and of the 
tender parting between David and Jonathan. Of all 
this, as of David’s years of exile, you may read in the 
first book of Samuel. 

Yet when Saul and Jonathan were slain in battle 
against the Philistines, David mourned them in words 
of incomparable beauty : 


" Ye mountains of Gilboa, 

Let tlierc be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you nor 
fields of offerings. . . . 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives. 
And in their death they were not divided : 

They were swifter than eagles, 

They were stronger than lions. . . . 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me.” 


David was the greatest of Israel’s kings. It was 
seven years before all the twelve tribes had accepted 
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Jum ; his own people of Judah took him from the 
beginning. The first thing which he did for his 
people was to win for them the strong little fortress 
on the hills to the south, Jerusalem, which a people 
named the Jebusites then held. David made it the 
capi^l city, and in due time it gave the people a 
raUymg-pomt of which to be proud. But Jerusalem 
me^t more to the people of Israel even than an 
ordinary capital. David brought there the Ark, in 
were enshrined the nvo tables of the God-given 
law of Moses. From now onward Jerusalem became 
the Holy City, the city where Yahweh deigned specially 
to dwell. David longed to build around the Ark a 
temple to Yahweh, such as no other god had. But 
this task was given to his son, the wise king Solomon. 

Notice the house which was built for David by 

Hiram, king of a Phoenician city on the coast above Pale- 

stirie named Tyre. Look up Tyre on the map. Then 

read the account of Solomon’s Temple in the third 

^urth, and fifth chapters of the Second Book of 

Lhronicles, especially of “ the sea of molten brass . . 

like the flower of a lily.” From the vision of the 

prophet EzeWel (Chapters 8 -ii) try to draw its plan. 

It was this King Hiram who helped oolomon for twenty 
years. ^ 


fTihrary Sri Pratap College 
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Chapicr 7 

KINGS OF THE SEA 


(i) The Palaces of Crete.—It is some time since we 
left Europe, after gathering some idea of the life of the 
Europeans of our own western island up to the first 
century B.C. We have seen two splendid civilizations 
growing up in the Nile and in the Two-River Valley. 
We arc tempted to think of Asia as leaving Europe far 
behind. 

We are now coming back to Europe. We shall 
have to take out our Heroes* You remember the 
story of Theseus of Athens, who offered himself for 
sacrifice to the Minotaur of Crete ? Do you remember 
the labyrinth of the palace of King Minos, and the 
princess who gave Theseus a clue ? It is her father’s 
palace which we arc now to explore. 

First find Crete on the map. It is an island on the 
southern edge of the /Egean Sea. To the north of it 
lie other islands—stepping-stones to Asia Minor and 
the Greek mainland. If the people of these islands 
were to become great it was clear that they must first 
go to sea. 

They were sailing about in their oar-and-sail 
vessels, recognizable far away by the fish head at the 
prow and fish tail at the stern, long before Odysseus 
visited them on his way home from Troy. 

♦ Charles Kingsley's book. The Heroes, is, I think, the best 
collection of Greek uiry tales. Nathaniel Hawthorne's Wonder* 
Booh is delightful too, and Cox's Tales of the Gods and Heroes. 

7 « 
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When Heinrich Schliemann, last century, was 
excavating the ruins of Troy, he found underneath 

of an older city of a more wonderful 
civilization. Other traces of this civilization were 
found at Mycenas on the Greek mainland, just south 



{BriiUM Museum.) 


of the narrow Isthmus of Corinth. People were wild 
with delight at the lovely things that were found 
beneath its rums. In the end it was discovered that 



Cretan clay spool and spindle-whorl. 


^ese bmlders were only simple traders from Crete. 

ror in Crete the most wonderful discoveries of all 
were made. 

The men of Crete belonged to that same Mediter¬ 
ranean race which had given the world its Bronze Age. 
Almost all the lovely arts which the Greeks knew, 
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besides their feeling for the sea, came to them in the 
first place from the people of Crete. 

Some Cretans sailed to Canaan, and settled there 

as the Philistines. (See Chapter 6.) 

Look again at the map, and you will see how easy 
it is to sail benveen Crete and Egypt. (See page 46.) 
It was natural that Egypt should be one of the first 
places to which the Cretans sailed. It is probable that 
the Cretans got cotton from Egypt, where people have 
ever since been getting it. 

'I'hesc older Cretans worshipped a goddess, Mother 

Earth. They always 
made her squat, with her 
feet drawn up. Here she 
is, with head, feet, and 
hands broken off. 

During the time of the 
Bronze Age men (about 
3600-2000 B.c.) the lovely 
palace of Minos and the 
other kings stood in 
Cnossus. This was 
Crete’s growing-up time. The work of her potters 
and builders grew lovelier and lovelier. The Cretans 
became daring sailors and good farmers. They learned 
Egyptian hieroglyphs in which to ^vrite their own 
language. Busy traders as they were, they, like the 
Damascus traders, found hieroglyphs too slow and 
complex. They simplified the pictures into little 
CToups of lines. Hence their writing is called linear. 
On page 81 is a clay tablet bearing Cretan writing. 

The ruins of the old palace at Cnossus, and of the 
one opposite, on the south coast at Phaestus, contain 
thousands of tablets bearing linear writing. Many of 
them are inventories that were attached to the chests 




Cretan female idols. 

(Sir Arthur Evans* M4r%caH Exphraiicn.) 
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of cedar in which Cretan kings kept their stores. They 
were methodical housekeepers. Their price lists were 
added up and carefully totalled. We can tell this 
by the look of them. But there are thousands of 
tablets which tell us nothing. For—here is the sad 
part of this story—no great scholar has yet managed 



Minoao script. 

(Fr^ Sir Arthur Evans* ** ScripUi Minoa** Ctarm4M Prsss, Oxjvrd,) 


to discover the Cretan language. We have not yet 
found a tablet that is translated, as the Rosetta Stone 
is* We know nothing quite certain of the deeds of 
King Minos and his subjects. We can only imagine 
how they lived from the bits of their homes that they 
have left behind. 

Let us go into the palace. We begin by discovering 
that it had no high walls or fortifications. These 
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islanders had no need to defend their rocky home. 
But they kept a plentiful store of spears, bows and 
arrows, daggers (copied from those of Egypt), and 
shields. The bows and all but the bronze heads of 
the arrows are gone, but the other weapons were 
stored in the cellars where they were found a few years 
ago. And what a network of cellars ! No wonder the 
Greeks said that King Minos kept a labyrinth. Here, 
too, were the oil vats and the wine jars—oil and wine 
were among the things which Crete could offer in 
return ^r all that she got from Egypt. Here are 
stores of grain for winter use. The islanders must 
live, even if storms kept ships away. No wonder they 
needed big cellars. 

Next we see a fine piece of piping in pottery, 
six inches in diameter and several feet long. Why, 
the people of Crete had a drainage system as good as 
ours. If you go to our Roman Wall, or to some of 
our mediicval castles, you will have the drain-pipes 
shown to you with pride, as being so very “ modern ** 
for their times. Think of the men of Crete two 
thousand years before the Romans. 

They had fine bathrooms too, the first that we 
have met. Their rooms were warmed by stoves. 
Hot baths seem to tell us that we are in a European 
civilization. 

The palace is a little like those of the Pharaohs. 
It has a fine colonnaded central hall, with rooms opening 
out of it. A noble staircase, that would have rilled a 
pharaoh with envy, sweeps up to the first floor. From 
It open balconies from which you could view the 
lovely gardens lying below. The outside of the palace 
is painted on one of the inside walls, showing a t^ong 
of lords and ladies gathered on the balconies. 

All the walls of the palace are covered with delight- 
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ful paintings in the preparation called fresco. Some¬ 
times painted slabs of terra-cotta or glass are hung on 
them. The Cretans must have learned from Egypt 
how to make glass. 

The wall pictures show some of the inhabitants of 
the palace. The men are dressed in the simple loin 
cloth which seems so sensible in that warm climate. 



Minoan lord and lady. A Minoan priestess. 

[AjUf R0d4n%ffaldi*M Dis Ffiiken Tirynt."*) 


But look at the ladies of Cnossus. They remind us of 
the ladies of Queen Victoria’s days—with their tight, 
straight bodices and the flounces on their skirts. They 
curled their hair beautifully, and on it put a close- 
fitting headdress, such as you see above. 

Our next discovery is still more interesting. The 
palace of King Minos was not only a palace. It was 
a town. 

The houses, it is true, are of sun-dried brick, such 
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as we have seen in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, whilst the home of 
the king has stone walls and 
marble columns. But they 
are dignified houses. Some 
are three storeys high; some 
have an attic. 

There is a theatre attached 
to the palace. In the floor- 
and wall-pictures we can see 
wrestling going on in this 
theatre, and there appears to 
have been a bull-ring. In 
this wrestling girls as well as 
boys take part. In spite of their cumbersome dress, 
these girls of Crete took as much 
exercise as our girls. On the next 
page, you can see three of them 
country dancing, whilst the near¬ 
est accompanies the dancing on 
her lyre. 

This picture has taken us into 
the third and last period of the 
civilization of ancient Crete, 1600- 
1200 B.c. It was the time when 
Crete, as leader of all the ^gean 
islands, was founding her colony 
at Mycenae. Her ships ruled the 
seas. Her rulers were “ Kings of 
the Sea.” It was her Golden Age. 

The new palace contained (see 
page 86) the loveliest throne-room 
in the world. 

See how simple, yet graceful, is the white stone 
throne. Behind it is a wall-painting, which has had 



Tbo Minoac artist's re¬ 
cord of the bull ring. 
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to be restored. But it shows you that the new age 
of Cretan art—Minoan, it is called, after ICing Minos— 
could paint real flowers; you have here an Egyptian 
lotus-flower. 

And the gryphon, though for us he is only real in 
Alice in Wonderland, seems living, so gracefully does 
he sit. 

It looks as though the King Minos of the day does 



Ancient Cretan country dances (terra-cotta)* 

not consult many counsellors—from the little space 
on the benches. 

And the people who lived around the palace ? 
One picture shows them at a harvest festival, in 
honour perhaps of that same Mother Earth shown 
on oage 87, 

How they are enjoying it! Over their shoulders 
they carry forks or rakes. They are waving them 
and singing tor joy. In the middle is a man waving 
a rattle—a sort of conductor. 
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The Cretans used seals to sign their writing, as 
the Babylonians did. 

So many of these seals are left that quite ordinary 
folk must have used them. The seal on page 87 
shows vou Mother Earth, standing apparently on a 



Tbe oldest throne in the world. 

Tbit Minotn royal chair It ot white stone, with leaf-shaped back. Stone 

benches for counteliora at each tide. 


mountain. It tells you that in this last period the 
Cretan artists had learned to picture human beings 
and animals. 

A little vase of hammered silver from “ Golden 
Mycenas” shows a picture of the siege of a mainland 
town, which would be unknown to Cretan artists. You 
can see that Mycens did not lag behind her mother. 

We cannot wonder that the Cretans thought the 
Achsan Greeks barbarians when they arrived. And 
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when the key to that unknown language is found, 
what exciting discoveries are before us ! It would not 
be surprising if Crete’s was the highest civilization 
of all. 

(ii) Ships of Tyre and Sidon.—Come with me to 
Sicily on a fine morning, about a thousand years or 
so B.c. Here, where Syracuse is aftei^vards to stand, 
we find a white stone harbour. Beside it is a fine 
stone building, a warehouse. Stretching inland is a 
village of low wooden huts, conical topped, as in 
Britain three hundred years later, each with its field 
of grain and its little olive 
orchard. The huts are deserted, 
for the world and his wife are 
at the harbour. Let us follow 
them. 

Now we see what it is all 
about. Drawn up on the sands, 
her prow with its golden horse’s Cretan mother goddess, 
head shining out to sea, is a 5»r a. £«>.«• •'i-auu» 
Stately ship. We are just in 

time to see her five sails furled. She is a quinquereme 
—five banks of oars—and manned entirely by slaves. 
Dark-skinned Ethiopians peer over the galley’s side, 
their chains clankii^. Yes, the Phoenicians have a rare 
traffic in slaves. ’Tis said they sell every captive they 
make for more than twice his value in open market. 
They take them along to places where slaves are scarce 
—an island maybe—or at harvest when men are wanted. 
Oh, you can’t get the better of them. Men say they 
have sailed beyond the Gates of the World,* to the 
islands of the West. ’Tis said that in Tyre and 
Sidon they have scores on scores of slaves working 

, * Straits of Gibraltar. The Greeks believed that Hercules 
planted pillars there. 
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night and day, with scarcely a pause for sleep, poor 
wretches. “ What do they do r ” They make that 
fine stuff they call linen with thread from trees in 
Ethiopia. And they have a shell-fish which they 
crush to make the purple of Tyre. See, there is a 
chiton • of it hanging over the stem. They say it 
is quite comfortable to wear, and most of our neigh¬ 
bours have got them on by now. But in our house the 



A Phoenician ship about 700 B«C« 
{From a hai^rtlUf at 


plain sheepskin that was good enough for our fathers 
IS good enough for us. 

A black-bearded, bronzed sailor approaches in a 
brightly striped cotton robe, wearing a pair of fine 
red sandals, at which pecmle gaze in awe. He carries 
two or three chitons of Egyptian linen over his arm. 
Several people crowd around for them. They are dyed 
blue, and green and gold, as well as the famous Tyrian 
purple. Behind the trader another is tempting Sicilian 
ladies with trinkets, ivory dolls, and fine woollen shawls 
from North Africa, pretty pendants of obsidian from 
the i^gean, burnished copper mugs from Cyprus, 

* A short, straight tunic. 
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carved boxes of Lebanon cedar. Another has set up 
a booth, and has a crowd of youngsters around him, 
giving them almonds, figs, or a pinch of the spices 
that he has brought from Damascus and the hills of 
the East, till they tug at their mothers’ chitons and 
beg them to buy. Mother looks round for father, 
but he is busy chaffering for a dagger of that black, 
shining iron. He has the three piglets there—pity 
we had not word of the ship’s coming, or they might 
have been fatter. Mother moves nearer, to see if she 
can slip a gay shawl, and some figs for the boy, in with 



Pb<snicjan scarabs—evidently designed 
from the earlier Egyptian seals. 


{AfUr Rawlinson.) 


the dagger against the pigs. ’Tis time her man 
bought her something to make a show. He promised 
her a shawl the next ship. If the pigs aren’t enough 
she might slip home for a cheese or two. Ah, but 
they are hard bargainers, these men of Tyre and 
Sidon. 

At the harbour’s edge the accountants set down 
the ship’s transactions on strips of papyrus. The 
youngsters crowd around to watch the scribe dip his 
reed into the leathern horn at his girdle and make the 
queer characters. How they laugh to see him. It is 
as though a beetle were crawling on the papyrus. 

Near the accountants sit the money-changers. The 
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Phcenicians have taught the people of their trading 
stations to use a silver coinage. 

There were trading stations belonging to these 
Phcenicians all along the Mediterranean coast as far 
as where Cadiz now stands, and all around the Gulf of 
Lyons, before looo b.c. The Phcenicians were the 
only Semites who learned to sail. They too had begun 
by copying Egyptian ships. But they learned most 
from their neighbours, the Cretan Philistines. 

The Phoenician cities soon made use of Damascus. 
Damascus, as you know, controlled the caravan routes 
of the East, the road to Egypt, and the road to Asia 

Ships in Middle Minoan days. 

[Sir A, £9afM' ** Fal4ic4 of Minot:*) 

Minor, where the Indo-European Hittites were. She 
found that Tyre and Sidon and Byblos were good 
customers for her linen and ware and spices. Iron 
and pitch from the Black Sea came through Asia Minor. 
Tyre and Sidon brought back the stouter goods of 
the West. The fir and cedar groves were filled with 
gangs of slaves who cut up timber loads for ships or 
caravans. 

You remember that the Aramaeans of Damascus 
spread their language over the business world, and 
cnanged Egyptian hieroglyphics to serve their needs. 
The Phoenicians copied this idea. Everything that 
they did was planned to save money and time. Taking 
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the most useful of the picture letters of both Egy ptians 
and Mesopotamians, they finally destroyed the pictures 
by shortening them down to a stroke or two. Gradually 
they reduced their numbers from thousands to twenty- 
two. These stood for the simple consonants. The 
Phoenicians abbreviated so much that they did without 
vowels in writing—made, in fact, the first “ shorthand.’* 

When the Achaean Greeks came they took some 
Egyptian consonant signs not used in Greek, to supply 
the vowel sounds missing from the Phoenician alphabet. 
This they now used for their noble Greek language. 
In the end the Romans adopted this alphabet, and 
Uught it to the countries of their Empire. So the 
Phcenicians have ^ven the Western world its alphabet. 

Of the Phoenicians’ language I cannot tell you 
anything, except that they used it to record their 
business transactions. They cared nothing for poetry 
or music or great thoughts. Although they were such 
travellers, they noticed nothing of the countries 
through which they passed. They left no fine build¬ 
ings, or beautiful |>ottery, or other mark of themselves 
—only the hatred that attaches to hard bargainers and 
taskmasters. We meet only one friendship in their 
stoiy. You remember how Hiram helped Solomon 
‘ with cedars of Lebanon ” and with “ a man cunning 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, 
and in purple, and crimson, and blue.” (See Chapter 6, 
Section iv.) 

They are chiefly remembered by their trading 
stations. One, Carthage in North Africa, was to 
make the world ring. About 850 b.c. Dido. Prin¬ 
cess of Tyre, fled from home to escape from IGng 
Pygmalion, her brother, who had slain her husband. 
Many nobles sailed away with her in a Tyrian trireme.* 

• Trireme, a ship of three banks of oars. 




{Frcm CArstan('$ “ Bunal Cusivm 9, 
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They landed on the coast of Africa. They taught their 
knowledge of trade to the natives. Soon the flourish¬ 
ing city of Carthage sprang up there. It inherited 
the gins of Tyre, its mother. It gave the world a 
new race of traders and sailors. By the time of 
Herodotus (about 450 B.C.), the mother, Tyre, had 
perished. But the ships of Carthage, the daughter, 
were found on every known sea. In the might of 
her navy Carthage defied Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
and Greek, when all others were conquered. Alexander 
never tamed her. She lived to challenge Rome for the 
leadership of the world. 

The cities of Phcenicia had later, as you will see, 
to submit to the kings of Assyria. But the proud 
city of Tyre could never be taken—until Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar of Babylon took it, as you will hear. 
Then only the prophet Ezekiel mourned it. 



Chapter 8 

BACK TO MESOPOTAMIA : THE ASSYRIANS 

(i) Evil Days in Canaan : Israel and Judah 
divided.—David’s wise son Solomon has left us some 
of the best short pieces ot advice ever given. It is 
sad that his glory ended in darkness. In his splendid 
court he, like an Arabian Nights monarch, married 
wives from amongst neighbouring tribes. They turned 
him from the one God to the many gods of their 
homes. To these strange gods the glorious Temple 
was now g^ven. To keep up his splendour, Solomon 
taxed the people heavily and forced them to labour. 
(Did his friend Hiram teach him to do so ?) 

At last they broke away from Solomon’s son, 
because he would not lighten the taxes. Only the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin remained faithful to 
the house of David. From the tenth century there 
are two kingdoms—a big one, Israel, around the city 
of Samaria, and a little one, Judah, around Jerusalem. 

The next two hundred years are a gloomy record 
of bad kings. In vain the wise men, the prophets, 
came from their desert homes to rebuke them in the 
name of Yahweh. In Israel, though not so much 
in Judah, the people often rebelled. Any strong 
conqueror might have captured both weak kingdoms. 

^i) Foes of Israel : The Warrior Kmgs of 
Nineveh.—For a time the conqueror delayed. In 
Mesopotamia, the Assyrians of Assur and Nineveh 
were busy making themselves supreme. We read on 

M 
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"f'onurnents, the tale of the irre- 
^stible conquests and terrible cruelty of their kings. 
1 hey conquered Babylon. Then they were ready to 
advance westward. First they carried off the ten tribes 
ot Samana (about 720 b.c.), filling the country with 
hated^^**^ whom the people of Judah, the Jews, always 

At last Sennacherib, king of Assyria, set out to 
conquer Egypt (about 700 b.c.). In Jerusalem was 
reigning Hezekmh, one of the few kings whose good¬ 
ness shin^ as light in the darkness. He did more for 
tne city of Jerusalem than any king since David. He 
gave It, what hot Eastern cities needed, a drainage 
system. But he tried to help Egypt, and Sennacherib 
came twice to punish him. The first time. King Heze- 
kiah bought him off with “ all the silver that was found 
m the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the 
king s house. The second time, Sennacherib sent him 

letter from Egypt. You must read in the 
Second Book of Kings how the good king took the 
letter to the Temple and “ spread ft before the Lord.” 

1 he prophet Isaiah comforted him. Sure enough 
disaster fell upon King Sennacherib, and he had to 
return to Nineveh The writer of the Second Book 
of Kings says that;* the angel of the Lord . . . smote in 
the canm of the ^synans,” and ” behold they were 

k ^ j sounds like a plague."^ Two 

hundred yea« later, the Greek traveller Herodotus 
picked up in Egypt a curious story of field-mice which 
wine m the mght to the Assyrians. They ” devoured 
their quivers and their bows, and moreover the handles 
of their shields, so that on the next day when thev 
stood bereft of arms many of them fell.” ^ 

Sennacherib had been in 
iigypt. In the Nile country plagues of mice were not 
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uncommon. Mice carry disease. In this way, perhaps, 
we can make these two stories agree. 

Sennacherib destroyed Babylon, the beautiful city 
of another people. But he made his own Nineveh 
splendid. His grandson Assur-banipal made it still 
more splendid. Fourteen years later down came the 
Chalda^ns. They had taken and rebuilt Babylon, 
and since then had only been waiting until the Assyrians 
had their hands full. Behind the mountains of Elam, 
to the east, the Medes were awaiting their chance. 
Medes and Chaldaeans together marched on Nineveh. 
To Nebuchadnezzar, the young son of the Chaldaean 
general, was ^ven the task of destroying it. Before the 
wonderful city goes up in the flames we will take a 

glimpse of it as Sennacherib and Assur-banipal had 
made it. 


(iii) Nineveh : King Assur-banipal goes Hunting. 
—Nineveh stands upon two mounds. We will follow 
our friend Azarias up the northern mound ; from it we 
will look out over the city. 

Sennacherib’s palace, on the roof of which we are 
now standing, is lovely enough. We came in through 
a grove of Lebanon cedars. The evening will be 
heavy with their scent. On each pillar of the entrance 
Mte stands a mighty stone lion, sheathed in copper. 
We saw the walls of the throne room, covered with 
ivory carvings. Other rooms held the scent of maple 
or cedar. Even the room in which the scribes are at 
^rk, toiling to record the king’s last campaign against 
Memphis, had its ceiling of carved maple. 

“ Now,” says our guide Azarias, ” if you look 
across the mound, beyond the Temple of Ishtar, you 
have a sight of the new palace of Assur-banipal rising. 
See that group of sweating Chaldaeans at work in the 
sun ? How they start at the whip of the taskmaster I 
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How they run with the clay for the brick moulds 1 
Assur-banipal brought them back three years ago from 
Babylon. 

“ Between the old palace and the new is a grove 
of those wondrous plants that bear wool like sheep. 
See the women at work in yonder court spinning the 
fine cloth • that is so much cooler than sheep’s wool. 



Tiglatb-Pileser, who boasts of having killed eight hundred lions. 


The slaves can hardly pluck it from the plants fast 
enough for them. What a palace our king is building 1 
“ See the chemists, those ancient men with the 
white beards, in the black robes ? They bend over 
their furnaces in the far court. The group in the 
corner, at work with pestle and mortar, are mixing the 
colours of the coral shell, and that new tint of spangled 
red, they say, wherewith to stain the glass. 

“ There is our neighbour’s son, young Hilkaiah, 
the lad with the pointed beard. He studies these 

^ Cotton. 
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^ven years to be a priest of Ishtar. A fine lad ? 
You may say it. Would he be a priest of Ishtar, he 
must be without blemish of mind or body. 

“ Do you see yonder flock of storks swooping 
among the reeds of the lake upon which we are 
descending ? Sennacherib must needs carry' the very 
river from its course to form that lake that he miehi 
water his flocks.” ^ 

“ But,” you interrupt, “ why, in Marduk’s name, 
should Assur-banipal want a finer palace than that ^ ” 

** I tell you,” replies Azarias. “ It is for his 
hbrary. He is mad about it. They say he has a copy 
of every tablet ever made. He has every dictionary 
wu can conceive—in every tongue—Sumerian and 
Hittite and Egyptian and the new commercial talk of 
Daniascus. He has every plant known to the world 
m his catalogues. He can tell you the names of all 
tfie gums in their natural orders, all the fruits, all the 
herbs and their uses. He has the secrets of the stones 

properties — ask Hilkaiah here. Come, 
Hilkaiah, teU us something of the tablets in the library 
of the king (may he live for ever).” 

Yes,” says Hilkaiah, ” it is true. I know that there 
18 no knowledge that is not written upon the tablets 
of the Wng. Even, I think, the holiest ritual of the 
temple is not hidden from him. As for the science of 
the stars, of the crust of the earth . . 

Stop, Hilkaiah,” laughs Azarias, flinging up his 
want not the tale of all the learning ofyour 
Bcnbes. Tell us briefly what you study yourself, that 
you may become one of the blessed priests of Ishtar/* 
Well,*’ says the boy, smiling, “just now I am 
cures for diseases.” 

“I would,” says Azarias, “that thou couldsl 
cure me of an itch in the head,” 
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“ That is easy, friend. You have but to crush 
twenty grains of the sulphur into oil of cedar and 
rub in. . . . 

“ Yesterday,” Hilkiah went on, ” I was in the Law 
Courts. I do not find this matter of the law so diffi¬ 
cult to memorize. But these isosceles triangles. See 
here ”—he draws in the dust with the point of his 
sandal—” how may a man divide that quadrilateral into 
isosceles triangles r ” 

” Nay, I know nothing of your isosceles triangles,” 
Azarias is beginning, when we are almost swept into 
the gutter by a king s messenger who gallops past. 

The talk has led us through the poorer quarters. 
We are passing the matted huts of the coppersmiths’ 
guild. We turn to look back at the pillars of the new 
palace as they rise, and you cannot help murmuring, 
^ What a mighty king is this Assur-banipal 1 ” 

” Aye, a great king, and a mighty hunter. He 
has slain in his day twelve hundred lions—three times 
as many as Sennacherib. Come and you may see,” 
adds Hilkaiah, as you stare unbelieving. 

We turn back towards the garden of the older 
palace. 

” Yea, a mighty hunter,” agrees Azarias. ” A 
hunter of curious learning, and of all manner of 
precious possessions. Well can he shoot and ride 
and guide his own chariot rein. Look 1 there is the 
king himself. ’ ’ 

From a mound looking down upon the palace 
gardens we see the glitter of the sun upon the helmets 
of the guardsmen who line the walls. With their 
spears they head back the lions if they try to break 
bounds. There is the king, bow drawn, on his charger 
in the comer. They say he has slain two lions to-day 
from his chariot. But ne is a great king, and he pre- 
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fers to ride if he can. Ah ! he has missed. The lion 
has swerved and turned on the mighty one. The 
charger bounds forward. Now Anu and Ea protect 
him ! Ah ! we breathe relief—he has leaped to one 
side, and the lion has overshot himself. Oh, see! The 
king has caught him by the tail, and young Mispah, the 
secretary, has speared the beast. O brave king! O 
royal one! He is gone into the adjoining temple to give 
thanks to Ishtar, while the slaves skin the carcasses. 
The drums and cymbals strike a note of praise. 

A drop falls in yonder clepsydra*—the fifth beref 

is almost passed. By Ishtar ! we must away to our 
duties. 

(iv) “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall fall.**— 
Along the Royal Road to Nineveh a wild-looking man, 
with shaggy hair and rough sheepskin cloak, was tramp- 
ing. ^ He was so dishevelled that people turned to stare 
at him. At first they listened idly to the words which 
he shouted : “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall fall.” 
Presently a gleam of hope shone on a tired face here 
and there. They gathered in knots and stared after 
the figure. Could it be that he was one of these new 
kinds of prophets ? If so, could his news be true ? 
From one face to another the gleam of hope sped where 
Jonah passed. Read Jonah’s fascinating story, and it 
will tell you with what joy the whole world greeted 
the fall of Nineveh. Unlike Babylon, which had won 
reverence and at times even affection by the wise rule 
of such kings as Hantmurabi, Nineveh was hated by 
every one. She had brought no gifts of peace to her 
subjects. 

Still, she was a worthy spoil for the bow and target. 

So, at least, thought the young Nebuchadnezzar in 
612 B.c. 


• Water clock. 


t A period of two hours. 



Chapter 9 


IN MESOPOTAMIA AGAIN: THE 

CHALDi^:ANS 

(i) Nebuchadnezzar, the Boy : The Learning of 
the Chaldees.—In the shaded courtyard of the school of 
the rebuilt T'cmple of Marduk, patron-god of Babylon, 
a boy bent over his tasks. At intervals a drop fell from 
the globe of the clepsydra into the basin below it. It 
marked the passing of a twelfth part of the day. One 
had fallen as he began his struggle with the problem 
before him. Surely another must soon fall to release 
him. And now, after much calculating of angles, he 
must set up and demonstrate the principle of a pulley 
and lever. His morning had been a heavy one. How 
often he had wished Hammurabi at the bottom of the 
Sea of the Rising Sun before he drew up his code for 
the torment of his successor 1 Then for an hour he had 
worked at inscriptions. He enioyed these. They told 
him of worlds conquered and giory won. He was quick 
at the task, and found time, in the intervals, to dream 
of an Empire that stretched from the rising to the 
setting sun. One day he would show them. “ Mar¬ 
duk, Lord of created things, lengthen the days of thv 
servant in power and understanding,** he prayed, 
“ that I may lay the nations at thy feet.** After that 
the students had gathered at the feet of the master 
while he spoke to them of the earth’s crust. With 
clay and water he had shown them the great seas 
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and the rivers, with the mountains at the centre of the 
world whence flowed the Two Rivers, whence also 
poured forth the breath of Ea so hot that it melted 
all within reach. The master had said that there you 
might see the hard molten rock around you to this day. 

He liked the afternoons when the master unfolded 
the past. He learned of the powers that had been 
mghty and why it had pleased the gods to abase them. 
He learned that Eg>'pt had a great sea beside her land 
whereon she sailed ships that brought pearls from the 
Inland of Ceylon and ivory from the land of Punt.* 
Her god was a river god, and her kings had made him 
an offering of a canal f that his waters might flow 
mto and bless the sea, and that the ships might sail 
to the royal palace. Other sailors there were from 
Tyre and Sidon who carried the treasures of the East 
from the Sea of the Rising Sun across the desert of 
.^abia in their caravans, then afterwards in their 
ships about the Sea of the Setting Sun. 

‘ Wealth, is not this what brings glory to a nation ? ” 
the boy thought. Then he asked the master, “ Where 
are the seas for the ships of Babylon ? He was told 
that Babylon had no ships. In a flash he saw it. 
o if of these other cities must one day be 

Babylon’s. She would build canals ; Marduk’s two 
rivers should serve Marduk as the Egyptian god was 
served. The Sea of the Rising Sun should be his, 
the routes of Arabia, the wealth of the East. “ All 
these will I bring thee, O Marduk.” This, when his 
beard should have grovm. Lovingly he fingered his 

chin, and thereafter set himself to master the laws of 
commerce. 

• Somaliland. 

Pharaohs made a " Suez " Canal from tho Nile to 
CQ6 Ked Sea three thousand years before de Lessepe. 
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This afternoon he had recited the lesson inscribed 
on his tablet. It had been ea^ reading and easy 
learning—baby’s work. It was only that old song of 
the Creation, which every baby knew. He enjoyed 
the ending, where Marduk, ever-glorious Marduk, 
son of Ea, at the pleading of the gods, went forth 
and triumphed, and delivered them from the dragon 
Tiamat. Was not Marduk the greatest of the gods ? 
If so, was not Marduk’s city, Babylon, first among 
cities ? 

At night the glories of the gods in high heaven 
were unveiled for them. Through the miraculous 
glass that brings far things near, he would see the five 
planets and recite their names. A kind of rapture 
possessed him when the master pointed out to him 
the constellations. There, he knew, dwelt Marduk 
and those other gods. They held his fate in their 
hands. Yes, for the secret was already told. Away 
in the heart of the temple was the tablet bearing 
his horoscope, cast on the day of his birth. Were 
there not wise men who could foresee comets, and 
days of darkness when sun and moon hid each other, 
and that mysterious movement of the waters which 
often exalted or abased nations ? 

Meanwhile he sat over this miserable pulley. 
Of what use to him were slaves* toys ? Base mechani¬ 
cal contrivances I He flung them from him, and 
picked up his tablets impatiently. A hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. The master led him to the 
window. Outside, the city shone in the gathering 
dusk. Tier on tier rose the marble terraces of Ete- 
menanki.* Ishtar’s gates gleamed rosy and golden 
in the sunset. Beyond them lay the ruins that had 
not yet been rebuilt since Assur-banipal burned his 

• The Tower of Babel. 
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brother in the palace of Babylon. The master turned 
him gently round. Range on range, on shelves, were 
piled the tablets whereon was written the glory of his 
ancestors. “ Wouldst thou, too, have thy deeds set 
forth on tablets, my Nebuchadnezzar ? ” murmured 
the master. “ Thou hast beheld the city. Build.*’ 
Shamefacedly the boy picked up his pulley. 

(ii) Nebuchadnezzar, the Prince : The Hanging 
Gardens.—The dying flames reddened the sky. Where 
Nineveh had stood piles of ashes smoked. Her 
palaces lay in heaps of charred stones. On the mound 
where once was the palace of Assur-banipal stood the 
young general who had sacked Nineveh. As he 
gazed, all glowing with triumph, at the scene, his arm 
caressed the maiden at his side, his lovely princess, 
Am^is of Media. 

He whispered to her—told her how much more 
glorious should be the city which he would build for 
her. Scented gardens and bowers and palm groves 
he would mark out for her delight. For her coloured 
fountains should play, and psaltery, harp, and dulcimer 
should make sweet sounds. “ Oh, my lord,” Amytis 
whispered, burying her face, “ I long for the hills of 
Media. This unending flatness takes the heart from 
me.” Nebuchadnezzar bade her be comforted. He 
would make garden-hills for her 1 As she raised her 
face in wonder to him, he told her what he meant. 

He explained how marble terrace upon terrace 
could be raised, as his ancestors had built the temple 
towers. Each terrace stood upon a vault of marble 
pillars. Each pillar was hollow, yet filled with the 
fertile mud of the Sea Country. Down the pillars 
ran the roots of palms and cypresses. Yes, he would 
bring her cedars from Lebanon, too. Over the wall 
of each terrace should fall such a profusion of gay 
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climbing plants that the walls would be hidden in 
their beauty, and only the tiers of flowers would show. 
She should joy in climbing from terrace to terrace. 
VV'hen she walked amidst the terraces, in groves of 
tamarisk and myrtle, the lilies should offer her their 
scent. A riot of poppy and anemone should gladden 
her eye. Golden charlock and blue convolvulus 
should delight her with their softer tints, and the 
scent of clover and sweet herbs should make the 
evenings fragrant. Hidden in the olive groves there 
should always be a musician with harp or sackbut, a 
sweet-voiced singer, or a dancing-girl with cymbals. 
Yes, and the gardens should always be fresh. He 
would tame the waters of the Euphrates, till the river- 
god himself should spring a hundred feet in the air 
to do her bidding. 

“ All these, beloved of my heart, yea, and whatever 
else your soul desires, to bring you joy,” he said. 

(lii) Nebuchadnezzar, the King : The Glory of 
Babylon.—The old king sat in his favourite room 
overlooking Babylon. The chair on which he sat was 
of ivory. It stood on golden lions’ feet ; two ^Iden 
lions supported the back on their forepaws, below 
him the marble terraces led to a delicious grassy slope 
hemmed with palms. Flung against the sky were tne 
terraced gardens which, forty years ago, he had 
planned for his beautiful young wife. He had ful¬ 
filled his promise. To bring perpetual moisture to 
her plants, the waters of the Euphrates sprang in 
fountains even upon the seventh and topmost terrace 
a hundred feet up the hill. Inside the hollow pyramid, 
the imitation hill that his bride had delighted to climb, 
the heavy water wheels were trodden day and night 
unceasingly by a hundred Jewish slaves. Day and 
night unceasingly a hundred slaves worked that the 
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Hanging Gardens might be watered. Nebuchadnezzar 
could not hear the song that they sang in their weari¬ 
ness : 

" By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept , . 

If I forget thee. O Jerusalem. 

Let my right hand forget her cimning.” 

Nor could he see through the years to the day when 
the Greek traveller * should gaze on his gardens, and 
call them one of the Wonders of the World. 

As he looked upon Babylon he thought that he 
had fulfilled most of the dreams of his boyhood. 
Well might Marduk and the gracious Ishtar be proud 
of their son. Ishtar’s gates had in his hands become 
a thing of rare loveliness. Over the broken pillars of 
the old gate he had raised new ones in blue and gold 
enamel. Lines of her sacred bulls and dragons of clay, 
coloured blue and gold, had been flung along the towers. 
The enamelled bricks were a triumph which soothed 
the soreness of Nebuchadnezzar when he thought of 
marble Nineveh and how all his efforts could not 
bring marble from her Quarries down the swift waters 
of the upper Tigris. Weil, he had triumphed gloriously 
with brick. He had beautified the city, too. He 
had completed his father’s work of turning the course 
of the Euphrates through it to give to his people the 
water which would enable them to stand a hundred 
sieges. You crossed the river by his father Nabo- 
polassar’s stone bridge. Around the city’s eleven 
miles he had raised an outer wall yet stronger than 
the old one. And here around him was the citadel 
itself. Along the walls and copper arches of this 
palace, lions, white with yellow manes, or yellow 
with red manes, processed in enamelled relief. Those 

• Herodotus. 
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gold-domed temples amid groves of palm—true, kings 
of Babylon had built them from Hammurabi’s time, 
but it was Nebuchadnezzar who had covered them 


Babylonic-in map of the world, showing the ocean 
surrounding the world, and marking the 
position of Babylon at the river Euphrates. 

with the spoils of his conquests. Above all, he had 
won the victories which brought the slaves to do the 
building. For great cities were not possible without 
thousands of slaves. 
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Never once had Nebuchadnezzar stopped seeking 
the glory of Babylon. He had made her mistress of 
the world. He had crushed the insolent little people 
of Judah who had dared to pretend that their God, 
Yahweh, was greater than Marduk. He had sacked 
Jerusalem. He had laid Solomon’s Temple in the 
dust, and the sea of bronze, the pillars with their 
brass capitals, the gold and silver vessels of David and 
Solomon, had been carried away for the worship of 




Bronze doorstep inscnt>ed with the name and titles of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar II., King of Babylon from 604*561 b.c. 


Marduk. Egypt had always been at the back of these 
miserable rebels in the West. Well, he had crushed 
her once for all. 

He had not forgotten his old lesson, that a great 
city is a wealthy city. He had humbled the proud 
Phoenicians. He had raided the deserts of Arabia. 
Now the trade of Arabia was his. Ships that came 
up the Sea of the Rising Sun stopped at Babylon now 
instead of unloading on to caravans for Tyre. Had 
he not cut canals from the Euphrates to the sea and 
to the Tigris, as he said he would ? The wealth of 
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the world travelled from Babylon up the Pleasant 
Valley to the Sea of the Setting Sun. And when 
Tyre still had presumed to defy him, he had carried 
his engines to blow her to pieces. It had taken him 
thirteen years to reduce the island citadel of Tyre, 



Babylouian dog. 

From a black ttone found In the ruins of Babylon. 
(C. tiawHmon, Tk4 Fiv4 Gteai M^narchifs** (sSyi].) 


but how thoroughly he had destroyed her. What 
was it that Jewish prophet who was in Babylon with 
the exiles—Ezekiel was his name—had said ? “ Every 
head was made bald and every shoulder was peeled 
in Tyre in those thirteen years. 

Yes, all the world bowed before Marduk’s image. 
All the world worshipped his son, Nebuchadnezzar of 
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Babylon. No, there were those Jewish lads who had 
not bowed down. A strange race, those Jews. They 
actually still believed that their God could save them. 
They seemed to believe that a nation could be great 
that had neither glory nor riches nor slaves. They 
talked of brotherly love. Imagine a nation great that 
was ruled by the rabble in their huts of mud and reeds 
—they could just be seen inside the city wall. Yet 
these Jews disturbed him. They seemed so content. 
They seemed almost to mock his glory. Again 
Nebuchadnezzar looked across the two rivers. Beyond 
lay the mountains of Elam. That new tribe of 
Persians there had joined itself to the Medes in their 
raids. The Medes had once helped Nabopolassar to 
destroy Babylon. Would they—-could they—seek to 
destroy her again ? Sometimes Nebuchadnezzar had 
bad dreams, and his magicians spoke of danger from 
those Medes. They would not dare lift up their hands 
against him. But after him ?—Nebuchadnezzar stiHed 
a sigh. His son was feeble. His adopted son, 
Nabonidus, loved books and dusty inscriptions better 
^an fighting, and had as son only the feeble prince, 
Belshazzar. Better not think too much of the future. 

(iv) Rivals of Israel : Her Desolation : The Song 
of the Unknown Teacher.—But Nebuchadnezzar had 
reason to fear those same Jews who worked as slaves 
to beautify his city. They knew a secret unknown to 
^e wise Chaldjeans. The Chaldasans lived for glory. 
They had studied the stars in the silences of their 
early desert homes.* They were the world’s men of 
science. They did not know that a nation’s greatness 
IS not in stones or commerce or learning. Amongst 


,. * tliree Wise Men who came to worship Our Lord were ol 
Uieir race. Perhaps the Jews' hope of a Saviour had lingere<J oo 
in Mesopotamia after the Jews left. 
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the exiled Jews there was a young preacher whose 
name we do not know. Because his works have been 
attached to the writings of Hezekiah’s prophet Isaiah 
(Chapters 40-56), we speak of him as the Second 
Isaiah. It was he who kept alive in the desolate 
spirits of his countiy^men in exile the thought of a 
Jerusalem which was always supreme in their hearts, 
and a Yahweh who never deserted His people. Nay, 
said the young prophet, their very sufferings were to 
prepare them to do a greater work for Him in the 
world, to receive the Messiah, the Saviour, whom He 
would send them. 

“ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God. 

“ The crooked shall be made straight and the 
rough places plain . . 

It was by their sufferings that the Jews, the chosen 
people of Vahweh, came to reach an idea of God 
nobler than any that the world had known. At first 
they had thought of Him as a warrior, as these other 
peoples thought of their gods. In Egypt they had 
thought of Him as fatherly, protecting, yet a warlike 
God. In their wanderings under Moses and their 
struggles under the judges and early kings, they had 
grown to reverence His laws. But He was Canaan’s 
God. To each people its god. So taught the early 
prophets. Later we hear first Amos teaching that 
God is the God of poor shepherds rather than of rich 
kings, and then Hosea teaching the new idea that 
God is loving and expects His people to love one 
another. Now the Jews were learning that He is 
God everywhere—in Babylon as in Jerusalem—and 
so were coming to the idea of One God Who loves all 
created beings. It is this growing knowledge that has 
made, not the mighty Babylonians, but the despised 
Jews, the real conquerors of the world. 
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Chapter lo 


MESOPOTAMIA’S DECLINE : 

THE PERSIANS AND THEIR GREAT KING 

(i) Belshazzar’s Feast and the Fall of Babylon. 
—Belshazzar the king sat feasting. Outside in this 
night of 538 B.c. —who would believe it ?—the army 
of the Medes and Persians waited to take Babylon. 
Around him on couches lay the nobles whom he de¬ 
lighted to honour. Almonds and figs and spiced com¬ 
fits were before them on the golden dishes that covered 
the tables drawn up by each couch. Flushed and 
excited, the young king leaned forward, brandishing 
by the stem a delicate golden cup. Let them drink 
from the cups that Nebuchadnezzar had brought from 
Jerusalem. A thousand jewels sparkled in a thousand 
crystal chandeliers on every plastered wall. Goblets 
were raised. As he flung back his head laughing, his 
eye caught the chandelier opposite. The goblet clat¬ 
tered to the floor. The wine was spilled, the laughter 
hushed. Every eye, turned on the king, followed his 
shaking forefinger. That was not a hand behind the 
chandelier ? VVliat was this writing that traced itself 
upon the plaster ? A cry broke from him. He has 
fallen, swooning. Again he raises himself on to an 
elbow. The hand is gone—but the writing ?— 

MENE MENE TEKEL UPHARSIN 
Send for magicians, astrologers, priests. Let them 

u» « 
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read the meaning. Are they not there to inte^ret 
the will of the gods ? The ^ng has promised riches 
untold and the satrapy of one-third of the kingdom 
to him who interprets the message. What! they 
cannot ? Flushed, loud-voiced, all out of control, the 
young king curses them, and calls for more. No 
others ? Then the queen came in, and bending for¬ 
ward whispered to him : “ Daniel the Jew has a skill 
in interpreting. Nebuchadnezzar thought much of 
him.” Let him be summoned,” cried the king. 

The silent, bearded Hebrew bows before the 
king’s couch. “ Daniel, I have heard of thee, that 
thou canst give interpretations and dispel doubts. If 
thou canst read me this writing, and make known to 
me the interpretation thereof, thou shah be clothed 
with purple and have a chain of gold about thy neck, 
and shah be the third ruler in the kingdom.” Daniel 
dismisses the offer with a movement of his hands. 
” Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give the reward to 
another. Nevertheless ’ —his face grows grave—” I 
will read the writing and make known the interpre¬ 
tation.” 

” MENE MENS TEKEL UPHARSIN 

(Numbered, numbered, weighed, and divided.) 

“ God hath numbered thy kingdom and brought it 
to an end; thou art weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting ; thy kingdom is divided, and given 
to the Medes and Persians.” 

The king, flushed with wine, perhaps hardly 
gathers what is said. This is a time for feasting, and 
he has heard these kill-joy prophecies—he was a fool 
to worry. Yet his word has been passed. ” Bring a 
purple robe and a chain of gold, and let Daniel be 
proclaimed third ruler of the realm.” Poor foolish 
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boy ! Even as he performed his last act of royal 
munificence, the engineers of Cyrus’s general had 
completed the canal into which they diverted the 
waters of the Euphrates. Up the river-bed, so drained 
that the water scarcely reached their waists, came 
tramping the Medes and Persians. Betw'een the tall 
piles of Nabopolassar’s bridge, its gate far above them, 
the city towering over them on each side, they came. 
They could see the lights of the chandeliers, hear the 
drunken laughter. . . . 

“ In that night was Belshazzar the King of the 
Chaldasns slain/° 

(ii) The Great King Cyrus : The Return of the 
Jews.—Cyrus, the Great King of the Medes and Per¬ 
sians was bom chieftain of Elam, which the Persians had 
conquered after Assyria crushed it. He was only one 
of the Persian princes, and the Persians were nobodies. 
But his mother was a Median princess. The oracle 
had told Astyages, king of Media, that the baby 
CTandson from Elam would one day dethrone him. 
The king ordered a nobleman to put little Cyrus to 
death. The nobleman repented at sight of the 
beautiful child, and thrust the task on a poor herds¬ 
man. This man brought up Cyrus as his son. Soon 
Cyrus was leader in the fun of his village. 

When he was ten, the boys one day played their 
favourite game of “ Kings.*’ They chose Cyrus as 
king, knowing how well he played the game. The 
bom leader flashed out in Cyrus. “ You go build me 
a house. You go marshal the archers of my bodyguard. 
You be the Royal Eye in the provinces. You, son of 
Artambares, go take my commands to the provinces.” 
The boy, the son of Ammbares the noble, tossed his 
b^d and refused. The ** king ” would stand no 
trifling. “ Tie him up and scourge him.” The 
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nninions obeyed. In vain the culprit kicked, scratched, 
bit. Set free, with a cry, “ I’ll be revenged,” he was 
off. Good humouredly laughing, Cyrus turned back 
to the game. 

It was no game when he and his foster-father were 
summoned before King Astyages. Cyrus feared noth¬ 
ing, but he knew what the king’s wrath meant to his 
kind old father. Artambares, to whom his son had 
fled in a storm, stood to accuse them. After listening 
gravely, the king asked Cyrus how he, a poor man’s 
son, dared thus treat a noble. Without fear the boy 
answered. He told how he had been made king, in 
play, but in fair election. The others had obeyed him ; 
this subject alone had defied him, and had been pun¬ 
ished as such a subject deserved. If you play a game, 
you should play properly. If this were wrong, and 
the king thought Cyrus should be punished, he was 
ready. 

Something in the fearless bearing, the dignity, the 
tone, stirred the king, and he knew the boy. 

The story, as Herodotus gives it to us, is too long 
to tell in full. Astyages pursued his grandson with 
his anger, and often tried to make an end of him. 
But when, grown to manhood, Cyrus had dethroned 
Astyages, and united the Medes and Persians under 
himself, he spared the old king with royal mercy. 

his life, mercy most distinguished him who was 
justly named the Great. And the Medes do not seem 
ever to have regretted their change of ruler. 

The Persians belonged to the great Indo-European 
race that was everywhere pressing westward. In Asia 
Minor, another people of this race, the Lydians, had 
become masters under their king Creesus. He was a 
great trading king, said to be the richest man in the 
world. He made use of coined money as being a 
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quicker method than barter. It seemed that Lydia 
and Persia were the only conquering peoples left. 
Only the Taurus Mountains separated them. Clearly 
they would have to fight it out. 

Croesus thought that he had better attack Persia 
before Cyrus had found his feet. He reckoned without 
his host. Before he knew where he was, Cyrus had 
taken both him and his capital, Sardis. 

Cyrus was now king of all Asia Minor. Various 
groups of Greek peoples, including the Achseans and 
the lonians, were also forced to submit to Cyrus. 
There was not much left for him to do but to conquer 
Babylon. When he had done this he was lord of the 
cities of Canaan and Phoenicia that were part of Baby¬ 
lon’s Empire. Egypt treated him as she had treated 
the Chalda^an king, with marked respect. 

Once master of Babylon, Cyrus spent the rest of 
his life in ruling his Empire. The thing that we 
chiefly notice about him is his kind treatment of the 
religion of others. He is the first king of whom we 
read this. Nabonidus, the book-loving king of Baby¬ 
lon, had collected the images of the gods, which meant 
BO much to their worshippers, from the various races, 
to make a museum in Babylon. Cyrus sent them all 
back. 

Then he made a proclamation, bidding the people 
of Judah return to Jerusalem and rebuild Solomon’s 
Temple. He gave them back Solomon’s holy vessels, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had stolen from the Temple, 
and Belshazzar had made into drinking cups. He even 
helped them with treasure. Think of it I The Jews 
were to go home. Of their several expeditions, of 
the set-backs, of the help given by the Phoenicians, 
you must read in the book of Ezra the Scribe. Sixty 
years later, when Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, was “ Great 
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King,’* Nehemiah led another expedition, to rebuild 
the walls of the city. He has left his account of it. 

Our greatest debt to the Persians is that, in allowing 
the Jews to return home, they enabled them to preserve 
the books of the Old Testament. These books enshrine 
the sto^ of the growth, amongst the Jewish people, 
of that idea of an all-loving God which we have traced. 
We owe much also to Ezra and Nehemiah, under 
whose guidance the Jews made it their sacred duty 
to collect and read the writings that inspired them 
to be again God’s people. Great leader as he was, 
Nehemiah fairly scourged his people into completing 
the work which they had begun. He “ left the walls 
of Jerusalem as an eternal monument for himself,” 
says Josephus, the Jewish-Greek historian. Alas ! 
that the event proved Josephus not entirely right* 
The city had yet to fall into the hands of the Romans. 

But Nehemiah left a more abiding monument than 
stone walls. The books which he caused to be col¬ 
lected form part of the Old Testament of our Bible. 
They are the Ancient World’s greatest gift to us. 

(iii) The Empire of Darius and Xerxes. — A 
Medic general, Darius, was Great King soon after 
Cyrus. His Empire stretched from the Indus to the 
Nile, from Arabia to the Hellespont. It included 
twenty-two peoples and languages. 

Darius made roads. He taught his people to use 
coins. He had a postal system “ on horseback, and 
riders on mules, camels, and young dromedaries.” 
Over each part of his Empire he set a governor, a 
satrap on whom he kept a strict eye. In a word, he 
organized. 

At Susa and Persepolis his palaces grew more 
splendid. The people lived in peace and comfort, 
but in an awe of their Great King beyond any that 
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had been felt even for the kings of Babylon and 
Nineveh. “ The writing which is written in the 
kings name and sealed with the king’s ring may no 
man reverse.” We still speak of ” the laws of the 
Mcdcs and Persians which cannot be altered.” Round 
the palace at Susa were gardens and woods. Pillars 
and floors were of porphyry and marble, painted in 
glorious colours. The walls were covered with paint- 



Cylincler-J^al inscribed with the name ol Darius I. in 
the Persian, Susian, and Babylonian languages. 

The klDg in his chariot is hunting lions in a palm planUlioo* 

The god Ahura-Marda appears aUove. 

(Bfi/uA Musfum.) 

ings, reminding men of those of Babylon or Thebes, 
but brighter. The lions on this wall are less stiff, and 
move more like real lions, than those in Nineveh. 

The rugs of Persia with their thick pile added more 
colour, and gave a sense of contentment. About the 
palace hung scents of Indian spices. More women 
were seen in Susa than in Babylon. The Medes, we 
are told by Strabo, the Greek geographer, like their 
kings to marry often. So gay curtains and hangings 
appear everywhere. “ On every side sky-coloured, 
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and green, and violet hangings, fastened with cords of 
silk and of purple ; which were put into rings of 
ivory, and were held up with marble pillars. The 
beds were also of gold and silver. . . .” 

Read the fascinating stoiy' of Esther, the girl- 
queen of Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, son of Darius. To 
save her people she braved his wTath. It was death 
to approach his presence unsummoned—unless he 
gave pardon by holding out his golden sceptre. At this 
lung’s court a chronicle was kept. It may have been 
read, in translation, by Herodotus, who used to slay 
with a Persian satrap. Most of our story now comes 
from Herodotus. 


King Darius also did some fighting. He marched 
easUvard, down the Indus, making the Hindus, of the 
same race as the Persians, acknowledge him. Then 
he turned westward against the Greeks. As you will 
hear, he was not so successful in this campaign. 

Darius was king from 521 to 485 b.c. At Behistun, 
above the highroad which runs from Babylon across 
Irania, hangs a rock. Three hundred feet up its 
face is carved a monument, with inscriptions in three 
languages, one of them Persian, to tell the world 
of the victories of Darius. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
not only climbed this cliff, but copied the inscrip¬ 
tions. One of the other languages was in the cunei¬ 
form wedges of the Babylonians. By working hard 
for years at the Persian translation, which he under¬ 
stood, Sir Henry gave us the knowledge of the lost 
language of Babylon. To this monument, then, we 
owe our knowledge of the story of the Two Rivers. 

(iv) A Great Teacher : Persian Boys in Training. 
—^The people of the Indo-European races gave the 
world greater things than trade, or even than order 
and peace. Some of them had finer ideas of religion 
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than any people of whom we have read, except the 
Jews. All these other people, including even the 
Jews before the prophet Amos, were apt to think of 
their gods as cruel and fierce, capable of doing bad 
things just as human beings did, but ready to do 
good to men instead, if they were properly flattered. 

Some of the new peoples shared mese ideas. But 
the Persians, and in some ways their cousins the 
Hindus, thought of God as kind and just, too great 
for ordinary human weakness. Also—here again they 
were unlike any people but the Jews, Pharaoh Akhnaton 
perhaps excepted—they thought of Him as One holy 
Being. It is true that they believed that some of the 
lovely things—“ the sun and moon, earth, fire, water, 
and winds ’’—had good spirits who were especially 
responsible for them. To them, too, they sacrificed, 
but they were not God. The great good God was 
Ormuza, who was always struggling for man’s soul 
against Ahriman, the Prince of Evil. 

About a thousand years before Our Lord’s birth 
there lived amongst the eastern mountains of Irania 
a teacher named Zoroaster. He it was who taught 
his people to follow the pure law of Ormuzd. When 
death came, he said, every man’s soul must pass over 
a bridge. Here Ormuzd would judge whether the 
man had done more good than evil. All his deeds 
were entered in an account ledger, and Ormuzd struck 
the balance. The things that Ormuzd cared about 
were reverence for what is holy, obedience, kindness 
—particularly to animals, for which no one had shown 
care before—uprightness, and, above all, truth. “ Exert 
thyself to lay down truth. ... If thou shalt thus 
observe, my country shall remain entire,” says King 
Darius to his successor, Xerxes. Herodotus tells us 
that ” to tell a lie is considered by them the greatest 
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disgrace; next to being in debt.” To keep clear of 
these nvo evils, lying and debt, means that the heart 
of a nation is sound. No wonder the Persians were a 
great people. 

Zoroaster and his followers loved light and cleanli¬ 
ness. They held fire in reverence because it purifies, 
and the sun because it brings light. Next to these 
they honoured water. “ Instruct men that it is 
water that gives strength to all living things,” says 
Zoroaster in his book, the Zend Avesta. The Persians 
never threw into a river anything that might pollute it. 

They built no temples to their god. They pre¬ 
ferred, like Moses, to worship him on a mountain-top, 
amidst the free air and sunlight. They did not burn 
sacrifices ; they had a higher idea of their god than to 
think that he liked such a method of worship. 

” The brilliancy of fire is from God ; and what is 
more beautiful than that element ? . . .” 

“ My light is concealed under all that shines.” 

Fire stood for light and life and cleanliness. Charred 
wood stood for darkness and death and filth. Thoughts 
must be kept as pure as deeds. And men must be 
kirid to other men. They must respect others’ re¬ 
ligions. We see how well Cyrus obeyed Zoroaster. 
I'hey must never pray for themselves, but for all the 
Persians and their king. From Zoroaster Cyrus 
learned to love mercy. Zoroaster had taught that a 
man should never be put to death or gravely injured 
for one offence. You must follow Ormuzd and 
weigh all the good the man has done against the evil. 
Only if evil outweighs good, must you act against him. 

These were the things which Persian boys were 
taught. MI Persians were brought up to love and 
serve their country; they were great believers in 
teaching. A boy’s education lasted from five to twenty 
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years old. Until he was five he must stay with the 
women, for the odd reason that if he died as a tiny 
child his father would be spared the disappointment 
of losing his heir. 

The Persian boy’s schooling consisted of three 
lessons : to ride, to shoot, to speak the truth. It was 
these three gifts which enabled the Persians to conquer 
the world. They were marvellous archers, shooting 
down their enemies long before they could come to 
close quarters. 

When the archers had done their work, the horse¬ 
men, who had been waiting on the flanks of the army, 
darted irt as swiftly as the wind, and completed the 
victory. Remember that it was the Indo-Europeans 
who brought the horse to the civilized world. When 
we think of these boys, brought up to put truth 
highest, we do not wonder that the Persians were as 
great as a race can be which does not understand 
personal freedom. 


Chapter ii 

THE TALE OF THE BUDDHA AND HIS 

FOLLOWERS 

(i) The Castes of India. — The tribes which 
during the seventh and eighth centuries B.C. were 
climbing the Hindu-Kush Mountains into Northern 
India were, as we saw, of the same race as Persians 
and Greeks and Britons. They were then fairer, we 
read, than the Vedic peoples whom they found in 
India. They mixed with them, and so, perhaps be¬ 
cause of centuries of life under an Indian sun, they 
have become dark. Remember that their race is the 
same as our own. 

These people settled in the plains of the Ganges 
and Indus rivers. They believed in gods and god¬ 
desses, as did other peoples of whom we have read. 
They had oracles whom their Brahmanas^ or priests, 
consulted. 

The Brahmanas claimed that they, and they alone, 
knew the secrets of the gods. As they were of one 
family—like the tribe of Levi in Israel—they kept the 
secrets in it. Thus their family, or caster became very 
important. 

Strong warriors helped the king to conquer more 
land. Like Pharaoh, he gave them land, in reward. 
These noblemen {Kshatriyas) formed another impor¬ 
tant caste. So did the ordinary tillers of the soil, the 
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Vaisyas. The conquered Vedic people were made 
slaves. They gradually formed a caste of their own, 
the Sudras. 

In the course of centuries the castes divided into 
many more. And now they have become so strict 
and so proud about keeping themselves to themselves 
that to-day members of each caste may not marry with 
the members of another, have a different law, and 
have little to do with one another’s daily lives. There 
are also large numbers of people who are beneath the 
lowest caste, beneath the old Sudras. They are called 
Outcasts or Untouchables, because no Indian of caste 
may let even the hem of his garment touch them, 
or may drink from the same source of water as they, 
or may even allow his shadow to fall upon theirs. 
This makes it difficult to think of the peoples of India 
as one race. 

When two centuries had passed since the system 
began nobody but the Brahmanas knew anything of 
their religion. We believe that it had been a noble 
religion, urging men to great deeds. The Vedic 

f )eopIe have left behind beautiful hymns, which they 
earned from their priests. The Brahman religion 
inherited some of this beauty. But now it became a 
religion of magic. You could, men believed, buy the 
success of an undertaking by paying the Brahmana 
enough to get him to persuade the gods to favour 
your plans. Brahman gods, like Greek gods, took part 
m everyday affairs, scheming to help the side which 
they favoured, but always obeying the spells of the 
Brahmanas. 

Good men began to see that gods such as these 
were not worthy of reverence, and to wonder what 
had happened to their beautiful old relirion. Now 
and again we hear of teachers, called Buddhas^ or 
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Enlightened Ones, who called men back to a holier 
idea of the gods. 

(ii) Guatama Siddhartha, The Buddha. — The 
greatest of the Buddhas is spoken of as The Buddha. 
His followers are more in number to-dav than those 
of any other faith except Christianity. His name was 
Guatama, and he is also called Siddhartha. He was a 
prince in the great plain at the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas, where Oudh and Nepal now are. He was born 
about 560 B.c. Buddhists tell how once when his 
nurses had taken him to watch the royal games, they 
became so much interested in the games that they 
forgot the little prince. Presently the hot sun crept 
in, and there was no one to move the baby boy’s tent 
into the shade. Yet when at evening the nurses came 
hurraing back, fearful of their master’s anger, the 
shadow which had passed from all the surrounding 
ground still hung over the tent where the little prince 
sat and meditated, the chronicler says, on divine things. 

As the boy grew up the clansmen of the king 
complained that he spent too much time in con¬ 
templation,* and gave little heed to studies, to the 
arts of a ruler, or to the exercises of a soldier. Then 
it is said that the boy appointed a day for trial. On 
that day he gathered round him those “ so skilled in 
archery that they could split even a hair, and shoot as 
quick as lightning.” He outshot them all. After 
that they no longer complained. 

Guatama longed to leave pleasure behind him, and 
to §ive his life to thinking about the Heavenly Way, 
until he should grow into the knowledge of it. He 
married a beautiful lady whom he loved, but his 
thoughts were often far from earth. On the night 

^ You will find on page 132 an ezplaknatioa oi what Guatame 
came to onderetand by contemplation. 
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when their son was born, he called Channa, his faithful 
follower, to bring his beloved Kanthaka, prince of 
steeds, and to follow him out of the city. The king 
had placed guards about the gates to prevent his son 
from going away, as it had been prophesied that he 
would. Guatama was preparing to spring the wall 
when the gates opened miraculously. After leagues 
of riding, Kanth^a sprang across a river “ five or 
six hundred yards in breadth.” Here Guatama dis¬ 
mounted, stripped off his beautiful clothes, and shaved 
off his golden hair. He sent home Channa with the 
clothes, to tell his family of the new life that he in¬ 
tended to lead. Kanthaka died of a broken heart. 
With coarse robe and beggar’s bowl, Guatama now 
gave himself to the life of a wanderer. 

For six years, until he was thirty-five, Guatama, 
who had given up all that makes life comfortable, tried 
to discover the Perfect Life. Mara, the Lord of Evil, 
would appear before him in the air when he was 
emerging victorious from a struggle, and strive to win 
him bade to a worldly life ; in vain. He tempted 
Guatama with much the same temptations as all great 
teachers, and our Lord Himself, have faced. 

His five disciples left him, because he decided that 
he should not find the Perfect Way by starving himself. 
All great teachers whom they had known had starved 
themselves. Guatama felt that he had failed indeed 1 

Then as he sat beneath the fig-tree which the 
Indians call a bo-tree, it came to him to know the 
Heavenly Way. For a whole month he sat beneath 
or about the bo-tree, meditating on this Heavenly 
Way. During that time he ate only the rice milk 
which a village maiden was miraculously inspired to 
prepare for him. A later king built a shrine in front 
of the bo-tree, which all Buddhists hold in the highest 
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reverence. You may usually see a bo-tree carved on 
Buddhist temples. 

Guatama, now to be called The Buddha, set forth 
to preach his good news to men. “ I will go turn the 
wheel of the excellent Law,” he said. By this he 
pictured his life as an ever-rolling wheel which should 

roll on the Way or Path 
of Truth. The Buddha 
always thought of his 
teaching as a path of 
truth and goodness. We 
often see a wheel carved 
on Buddhist temples. 

He went first to his 
five former disciples. 
They began by steeling 
their hearts against him, 
but were won by his 
marvellous words. Then 
he went to the court ol 
a king who had formerly 
invited him. He con¬ 
verted the king and all 
his people. Next his 
father sent to beg Gua¬ 
tama to come and see him 
before he died. In his native city Guatama’s father, 
his relatives, his beautiful young wife, and his son, 
embraced the Way which he taught. The people 
were astonished to see their once resplendent young 
prince begging his bread. Guatama practised and 
taught a dutiful affection towards parents. The 
peoples of India and China hold parents and ancestors 
m especial honour. Guatama’s wife later became one 
of his first nuns when, at the pleading of his dearest 
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friend Ananda, he allowed women to be numbered 
amongst his followers. 

Buddhists tell many tales of Guatama’s wonderful 
preaching, to which all men seemed compelled to 
listen. Thev even tell that he climbed to heaven to 



Buddhist ladder and bo-tree. 


preach to the gods. That is why they often carve 
the Buddha’s ladder on their temples, as shown in the 
picture above. Sometimes they reproduce his foot¬ 
prints on it. They love to carve his footprints every¬ 
where^ to show how great is their reverence for 
him. 
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Ananda was with the Master when, at eighty years 
old, he died. By now he had hundreds of thousands 
of followers over Northern India, pledged, as he was, 
to forsake the world and live in entire poverty. He had 
accepted houses as monasteries, when good men gave 
them to him. These were only to be headc^uarters. 
He bade his followers spend most of their time m going 
about preaching. 

Some of those who loved him best were also with 
him when he died. Ananda wept. “ My teacher is 
passing away, he who is so kind.’ Guatama’s beauti¬ 
ful farewell gives us the best idea of what he was 
trying to teach. He always addressed his disciples 
as “ mendicants,” a word which means “ beggars.’ 

” Be earnest, O mendicants, thoughtful, and pure 1 
Steadfast in resolve, keep watch over your own hearts 1 
Whosoever shall adhere unweariedly to this Law and 
Discipline, he shall cross the ocean of life and make 
an end of sorrow 1 ” 

These Buddhas believed that death is the great 
punishment. Men passed through it to another state 
m which they were given another chance. The sort 
of chance which they had, whether they were reborn 
as great men or as miserable insects, depended upon 
their record in this present life. 

Guatama could not bear men to seek to bribe the 
gods, and to think that this was goodness. He even 
came, after his six years of unsuccessful penance, to 
feel that no doing good would bring a man to Per¬ 
fection. Perfection was to think about the goodness 
of God until it filled you entirely.® Then aU earthly 
desires fell away from you. Men sin because they are 
greedy. If they can only come to feel that no pos¬ 
sessions matter except the knowledge of God and His 

* This was what he meant by conUmpiaiion. 
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goodness, they will cease from sin. Then they will 
be free from Death and will never be born again. 
They will pass into an absorption in God which is 
bliss, Nirvana, Heaven. 

The Buddha loved all men. He knew no hatred. 
But Our Lord’s life of endless doing good would not 
have appealed to him. We Christians sometimes forget 
that Our Lord, especially before and after His greatest 
acts of goodness, went apart to be alone with God. 
The religion of ** being alone with God ” still means 
more than anything else to the peoples of India and 
China. 

The good Indian king Asoka (272 to about 240 B.c.) 
was so much inspired by this teaching that, for sorrow 
of those whom he had slain in his one war, he gave his 
life to winning men to practising The Buddha’s law of 
love and mercy. 

(ui) China and her Teachers.—There are more 
of The Buddha’s followers in China to-day than in 
India. India has had other teachers. China too 
has had teachers of her own. Confucius, who was 
bom in 551 b.c., taught the Chinese people the duty 
of living honestly, and the Chinese nobles the duty 
of ruling justly and kindly. 

The Chinese are a deeply loyal people. 


“ We nothing know or understand 
But to obey our lord’s command.” 

Confucius taught children and parents to be loving 
one to another. The lesson sank into the minds of 
the Chinese. They do not build pyramids to their 
ancestors, as the Egyptians did. They build shrines, 
at which they leave offering and perform acts of 
worship. They think of their nobles and princes as 
parents too : the people are their children. Confucius 
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begs the nobles to have a fatherly care for their subjects, 
and the people to be loving and obedient. 

River-valleys and deltas cut China into small 
stales, as in £gypt. Bound together in these small 
states by common farming interests, seldom breaking 
the peace, because of the inward peace which The 
Buddha made them practise, the Chinese are a people 
with “ no history.’* 

They dreaded foreign invasions. You see that a 
chain or mountains separates their (Mongolian) grass¬ 
lands from our (Eurasian) grasslands. It has few 
gateways, and these were once covered with forests. 
With rare exceptions, such as the thirteenth centur}’ 
Venetian Marco Polo, travellers from the West never 
penetrated China. 

On the north you see many gateways, and instead 
of forest only plain. The timid Chinese dreaded raids 
of the races in the north. At the end of the third 
century b.c. they built a mighty wall to keep them out. 

This may help to show you why, four thousand 
years ago, China had a civilization, a language capable 
of expressing profound learning and great literature, 
an art which built and decorated splendid palaces and 
temples—all without our knowing much about it. 
Nearly two thousand years before Our Lord’s birth, 
when the Yin family were Emperors, they had Minis¬ 
ters of Music and Education 1 

The Chinese are the most industrious people. 
They discovered what their little silkworm could do: 
they became spinners and weavers. From the Kiang-si 
fen country they dug the china clay which they moulded 
and baked to make the ware which has given its English 
name “ China ” to all delicate porcelain. 

Yet until eighty years ago we knew little of this 
great state. Probably for the last thousand years it 
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has been living on its old civilization, while really 
getting weaker. This is apt to happen when a people 
fails for centuries to draw new life from the outside 
world. Now China is interesting herself in the West. 
She is quick to imitate what she decides to be worth 
imitating. Her industry, her loyalty, her power of 
inward thought—these the teachings of The Buddha 
and of Confucius have helped to develop. We must 
get to know more and more about China, or we shall 
make the terrible mistakes made by people who do not 
understand. 



Chapter 12 

EAST VERSUS WEST: THE TALE OF TROY 


(i) Who were these Indo-Europeans? — This 
chapter is about some other members of the Indo- 
European family. It will help if we make a list of 
them. 


1. The first Europeans, the Hittites, had been 
living in Asia Minor perhaps since about 3000 B.c. 

2. Others, during the third millennium B.c., had 
found their way straight into Europe. They kept 
coming down into Greece and Italy, until they were 
crowded out of Greece. Many then crossed from 
there to Asia Minor, including the Lydians, whom 


Cyrus ruled. In Gordium was King Midas, of the 
Golden Touch sto^. Others had founded Troy. 
Those remaining in Greece were called the Achceans. 

3. More and more people kept finding their way 
into Greece and Italy. In Greece, all these last various 
groups of invaders, between about 2000 and about 
000 B.C., mixed together, make up the race which we 
call Hellenes or Greeks. They pushed more of the 
Achasans over to Asia Minor. Naturally the people 
who had gone there earlier objected. About 1200 B.c., 
six and a half centuries before King Cyrus took 
Ballon, there was a terrible quarrel between the men 
of Troy and some of the Achaean new-comers. That is 
the story of this chapter. First, however, let us finish 
the European family. dhrary Sri Pratap ColUg, 
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4. We met another branch of it, the Celts, in 
Chapter i. From about 800 B.c. they were settling 
in Britain, and in the country we call France. 

5. The Iranian or Ar>'an branch split into two. We 
have seen one half founding the Empire of the Medes 
and Persians, and the other half pushing over the 
Hindu-Kush Mountains (as we call them) into India. 

The quarrel over Troy is the first great struggle 
between Europe and Asia. Hitherto Asia has been 
mistress of the world’s wisdom. Now Europe, her 
young pupil, whom not long ago we saw scarcely 
able to handle her bronze tools, is to challenge her. 

We bid good-bye to our old Mesopotamian world. 
The Pleasant Valley was so pleasant that its people 
had lost their vigour. The hardier members of our 
new European race, tempted by it for a while, were 
tempted still farther afield. They will car^ us across 
the Great Sea : the two branches of their race, the 
Eastern and the Western, will strive for the world’s 
leadership. They bring new blood, new ideas in 
religion, new vigour in government, and a language 
which is the mother of those spoken to-day wherever 
they settled. 

(ii) Homer’s Achseans.—The Achajans had their 
own story of the taking of Troy. It was sung in the 
loveliest poetry by the blind old minstrel Homer, 
who probably lived in Mainland Greece, when it 
was still partly Achaean, a hundred or more years after 
the siege of Troy. Some great scholars think that he 
lived among the Achasans of Asia Minor. Probably we 
shall never know. 

As long as great literature is written and read, 
poets will make songs inspired by Homer’s tale, and 
the world will read the tale. 

You, too, may read it perhaps in Homer’s own 
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language. We cannot tell more than a little of it here. 
But to understand that little, we ought to know some¬ 
thing of Homer’s people, the Achsans. 

The Achsans were probably the people who 
taught the men of the Greek peninsula the European 
use of iron. They also taught them the language 
that the Hellenes, who were pushing them out of 
Greece, forged into Greek. With the help of the 
Phoenicians, they began to construct the alphabet 
which we use. They carried, wherever they went, 
the belief in their gods and goddesses, of whom there 
were a great number. Here are some of the best 
known. I have written in brackets the names which 
the Romans gave to those gods and goddesses whom 
they adopted from the Greeks. 

Zeus (Jupiter), the maker of thunder, was father 
and king of the gods. 

Hera (Juno) was queen of the gods. 

Phoebus (Apollo) was god of the sun. Like Horns, 
he drove his chariot daily across the sky. 

Athene (Minerva) was goddess of wisdom. 

Poseidon (Neptune) was god of the sea. 

Aphrodite (Venus) was goddess of love. 

Hephaestus (Vulcan), the smith of the gods, was 
god of craftsmanship. 

Ares (Mars) was god of war. 

Artemis (Diana) was goddess of the chase. 

Pluto was god of Had^, or the Underworld. 

Demeter fCeres) was goddess of the earth, and of 
harvest—motner of the lovely Persephone (Proserpina) 
whom Pluto bore away to the Underworld. 

Hermes (Mercury) was messenger of the gods. 

Pan—half goat, half man—was god of Music. 

The Greeks believed, as did many other peoples, 
that the mysterious and lovely sky was the only home 
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fit for the gods. The way to it was by the summit 
of the lofty mountain Olympus, which was hid in the 
clouds. Here the gods feasted on their divine food, 
ambrosia, and their divine drink, nectar. From here 
they set forth to manage the affairs of mortals. 

We have read how Zoroaster taught that the one 
all-good God, Ormuzd, is for ever fighting evil for 
the soul of man. We have read of The Buddha 
teaching that the highest goodness is to be at one with 
God. We have seen how Israel grew to believe in a 
God who was a loving Father to His people. After 
this the gods of the Greeks seem rather petty. They 
are always interfering in human affairs, often from 
mean and unworthy motives. At times they behave 
as good men would scorn to behave. It was difficult 
for the early Greeks to be truly noble with such poor 
gods as examples. We shall see how their great teacher 
Socrates tried to lead them to something higher. In 
reading Homer’s stories we see the gods playing 
their parts like mortals, except in the amazing things 
that they are able to do. 

The Greeks had many heroes, of whose deeds 
they told tales. You must read in Charles Kingsley’s 
delightful Heroes of Perseus and Jason and Theseus. 
The hero whose deeds were so wonderful that he was 
almost a god was Hercules. 

Homer tells of events which happened a hundred 
years before his time. In describing the people who 
took part in them, he gives them the clothes, the 
houses, the weapons, and the manners of the people 
of his own day. Besides the delight which we t^e 
in Homer’s telling of the tale, we have the interest of 
watching Homer’s own Acha^ans moving in the guise 
of these earlier Achasans. If it were not for Homer, 
we should know little of these earlier Achasans. The 
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later Hellenes covered their traces with their own 
civilization. 

Homer’s tales are two. The Iliad tells of the 
siege of Troy, or Ilium. The Odyssey tells of the 



A Greek bouse of the time cl Homer. 
{Ffom a moddt in ik4 Briiisk by p^misticn.) 


wanderings of the hero Odysseus, or Ulysses, on his 
voyage home from Trov. 

(Un The Tale of ^oy.—Priam, king of Troy, 
had fifty sons and twelve daughters. The hand¬ 
somest son, Paris, of whom it had been prophesied 
that he would bring disaster to Troy, was, like Cyrus, 
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turned out of his home as a baby. He was brought 
^ as a herdsman. He married the mountain maiden 
CEnone. One day, as he tended his sheep, there 
stood by him. in shining light, Hera, Athene, and 
Aphrodite. With them was Hermes, who bade Paris 
have no fear. He gave him a golden apple to award 
to the fairest, since the three goddesses had chosen 
him as judge. Each goddess made him promises : 
Hera promised wealth, Athene wisdom, Aphrodite 
the most beautiful wife in the world. Because Paris 
chose Aphrodite she became the friend of Troy ; the 
other two became its mortal enemies. 

Years later Paris, now received back into his 
father’s house, was sent on an embassy to Greece. 
He stayed with Menelaus, king of the city of Sparta. 
Menelaus received Paris with princely hospitality. 
1 lis palace would perhaps not seem grand to us. 
Paris and his train would come first into a courtyard. 
Farmyard animals and fowls strayed over it. Opening 
out of it were stables and kennels. Archers trimmed 
arrows ; a young spearman polished his lord’s armour ; 
slaves trod the wine-press. In the midst was an altar 
dedicated to Zeus, on which each day was sacrificed 
one of the herd which filled the court. No Greek 
warrior went anywhere without such an altar as this. 
Achilles, greatest of Greek warriors, had his altar in 
front of his tent outside Troy. 

From the courtyard opened a few rooms, bed¬ 
rooms of the master and of the principal guests. 
Passing through the courtyard, led by the servants of 
Menelaus, Paris would enter a porch, which led into 
a small room, and thence into the great hall. At the 
far end of this sat Menelaus on a platform. Around 
the hall on stone benches sat his counsellors. In 
the middle was the fire. It was of pine logs set in a 
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great iron brazier, on a tripod, and it could be carried 
from room to room as it was wanted. It was an 
honour to sit beside this fire. When Odysseus came 
to the palace of King Alcinous, in the story of the 
Odyssey, the queen was sitting beside it. Perhaps 
beside this fire, Paris first beheld the loveliest woman 
on earth, Helen, the wife of Menelaus. More prob¬ 
ably, as Paris was an ambassador, she sat on the 
platform by her husband to receive him. In the 

body of the hall sat the women at their 
spinning or weaving. Helen later wove 
her own story into a wall-hanging 
or tapestry, while she was in Troy. 

The men and women dressed much 
alike. The men at work in the court¬ 
yard wore a short white linen, or wool¬ 
len, chiton. Their legs were bare. 
The counsellors indoors, and the 
women, wore a longer wrap, falling 
to their ankles. Both were simply 
straight woven pieces, fastened on the 
shoulder with a brooch, and round 
the waist with a girdle. The lower, 
f^o^ving part of the tunic was caught 
up by the girdle. All wore sandals 
of oxhide. This remained the dress of the Greeks 
throughout ancient times. 

When greetings had passed and presents had been 
exchanged, small tables would be placed by slaves 
beside the feasters. The oxen, sheep, and porkers 
slain in honour of the guests would be carved on 
trestle tables. In Achaean days the lord and his 
friends sat on carved wooden chairs, like thrones, as 
in Crete. They had not yet taken to couches. The 
counsellors sat on the benches that lined the walls, 
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or on stools. Golden goblets were refilled continually 
by slaves. Wine, such as Odysseus gave to the giant 
Polyphemus, was usually drunk with twenty parts of 
water. Nor would the courtesy of Menelaus allow 
him to ask questions as to Paris’s errand until he had 
feasted. The Odyssey is full of descriptions of feasts. 
From the feast given by Alcinous, in his palace, to 



Women wearing chitons. 

(Frpm a Ctetk 


Odysseus, we are able to picture this one given by 
Menelaus to Paris. 

You must read for yourselves how Aphrodite ful¬ 
filled her promise to Paris : how he and Helen repaid 
the generous trust of Menelaus by running away, back 
to Troy (alas ! for poor Qinone) ; how the Greek 
princes gathered to avenge Menelaus, under the leader¬ 
ship of his brother, Agamemnon, king of Golden 
Mycenae; how they besieged Troy ten years, and at 
last took it. 

The bravest of the Greeks was Achilles, son of 

( 1 . 061 ) 10 
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the goddess Thetis. The wise old counsellor of the 
Greeks was Nestor. The cleverest in plans of w'ar 
was Odysseus, king of the island of Ithaca, who had 
to leave behind his fair wife, Penelope, and his 
young son, Telemachus. Another mighty warrior was 
Ajax. 

The bravest of Priam’s sons was Hector, whom no 
Greek but Achilles could overcome. The next bravest 
Trojan was /Eneas, Priam’s son-in-law. 

You remember the trick by which the Greeks at 
last took Troy : how at the end of the ten years they 
built an immense wooden horse, in which Odysseus 
and several other heroes hid themselves ; how they 
stole away, and the Trojans were beguiled into drawing 
the horse w itliin their city ; how at dead of night the 
Greeks, returning, were let into Troy by their comrades 
from within the horse. While Troy was burning, the 
mother of i^^neas, Paris’s goddess Aphrodite, bade 
him fly with his followers to found a new Troy over¬ 
seas. After years of wandering, he reached Italy, 
and founded on the river Tiber a city which was the 
mother of Rome. The Roman poet Virgil tells this 
story, and he, not Homer, tells or the Wooden Horse. 
He describes the long adventures of i^neas, including 
his visit to Carthage and Dido. It was the boast of 
the Romans that they were Trojans. We know that 
they were really Indo-European Latins who came 
from the Danube. But there was a fine race, the 
Etruscans, whose descendants are spread over Northern 
Italy ; it gave to Rome many fine arts, and for a time, 
at least, ruled in Rome. This race, it is thought, came 
from Asia Minor, and perhaps was Trdan. 

Homer’s story covers only part of the siege. It 
tells how Achilles and Agamemnon quarrelled for 
possession of Briseis, the beautiful slave-maiden; 
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how Achilles sulked nine years in his tent, and, whilst 
he would not fight for them, the Greeks always failed 
before Troy ; how, when the Greek cause was nearly 
lost, Achilles allowed his dear friend Patroclus to fight 
in his armour, so as to inspire fear in the Trojans ; 
how Hector slew Patroclus, and Achilles, in his grief, 
came out and slew Hector. Achilles had no armour, 
as Hector had stripped it from the body of Patroclus, 
so Thetis p^ersuaded Hephxstus to forge him godlike 
armour. The shield was inlaid in metal—the Ach<eans 
learned this art from IVIycenje—with pictures of men 
and women in peace and war. Homer describes these 
pictures so that the Achaeans live their daily life before 
us. Here are men and women in the fields : 

. . . “ hinds were reaping with sharp sickles in 
their hands. Some armfuls along the swathe were 
falling in rows to the earth, whilst others the sheaf- 
binders were binding in twisted bands of straw. 
Three sheaf-binders stood over them, while behind 
boys gathering corn and bearing it in their arms gave 
it constantly to the binders, and among them the 
king in silence was standing at the swathe with his 
staff, rejoicing in his heart. And henchmen apart 
beneath an oak were making ready a feast, and prepar¬ 
ing a great ox they had sacrificed ; while the women 
were strewing much white barley to be a supper for 
the hinds.” • 

When you read Homer’s story, you will be unable 
to help admiring the brave and generous Hector, 
tiiough he is not a Greek. The farewell between him 
and his wife Andromache is one of the loveliest passages 
ever written. Achilles and Patroclus show us an 
immortal friendship. There is the deeply moving 
account of old King Priam coming to Achilles to beg 

• Iliad XVIII. (Lang, Leaf and Myers). 
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for the body of his son Hector. All these make the 
men and women of Homer’s day seem very real to us. 

If you like adventures, you will be thrilled by 
those which befell Odvsseus as he sailed home to 


Ithaca. This short voyage took ten years ! All the 
time Penelope was pestered by the arrogant lords of 
Ithaca to marry one of them, since all were sure that 
Odysseus was dead. To gain time, she promised to 
choose a husband when she had finished spinning a 
certain web. By day she worked at it, but at night 
she arose and undid her day’s work ! 

The palace of the enchantress Circe is very like 
that of Menelaus. The giant Polyphemus pastures 
his herds like any Greek shepherd. But it is when 
Odysseus gets to the palace of Alcinous, in the island 
of rhajacia, that Homer gives us his best pictures. 
The princess, Nausicaa, and her maidens took all the 
clothes of the household in a wagon to the river to 
wash them. She must have clean linen ready against 
her marriage. Here they arc busy at this work: 

. . . “ They took the garments from the wain, in 
their hands, and bore them to the black water, and 


briskly trod them down in the trenches, in busy 
rivalry. . . . Then having bathed and anointed them 
with olive oil, they took their midday meal on the 
river’s banks, waiting till the clothes should dry in the 
brightness of the sun. Anon . . . they fell to playing 
at ball.”* 


The palace of Alcinous was more splendid than the 
simple one of Menelaus : 

‘ Brazen were the walls which ran this way and 
that from the threshold to the inmost chamber, and 
round them was a frieze of blue, and golden were the 
doors that closed in the good house. Silver were the 


• Odyssey VI. (Butcher and Lang). 
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doorposts that were set on the brazen threshold, and 
silver the lintel thereupon, and the hook of the door 
was of gold. And on either side stood golden hounds 
and silver, which Hephaestus had wrought by his 
cunning.” • 

After the feast there were games. 

” From the very start they strained at utmost 
speed : and all together they flew forward swiftly, 
raising the dust along the plain. And noble Clytoneus 
was far the swiftest of them all in running, and by the 
length of the furrow that mules cleave in a fallow 



field. . . . Then they made trial of strong wrestling, 
and here in turn Euryalus excelled all the best. And 
in leaping Amphialus was far the foremost, and 
Elatreus in weight-throwing, and in boxing Laodamas, 
the good son of Alcinous.” f 

After this you will want to read for yourselves ol 
how Odysseus came home, and how he overcame the 
wicked suitors and was at last reunited to his wife and 
son. But we think of him most often in his ship, 
which must have looked something like that above. 
One of the things which we enjoy in reading 

• Odyssey VII. (Butcher and Lang), 
t Odyssey VIII. (Butcher and Lang). 
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Homer is his use of adjectives. You will read of the 
" wine-dark ” sea, of the “ many-counselled ” Odys- 



Odysseus killing the suitors. 


seus, of “ rosy-fingered ” dawn, of the “ well-grcaved ’’ 
Achceans, of “ silver-footed ’* Hermes—in Homer’s 



Early Greek warship. 


Greek, for only then will their lingering cadences 
enchant you. 

When Heinrich Schliemann began to dig in search 
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of Homer’s Troy he was in such a hurry to find it 
that he dug right through it to an older city which, 
when Homer’s Troy was built, had been long buried 
under rubbish. Altogether he found nine cities, one 
on top of another I The oldest is, of course, the 
lowest. Homer’s is sixth from the bottom. The 
second one is full of precious treasures which the 
inhabitants had enclosea in the walls, since they had 
no safes. When that city of Troy was taken by 
unknown enemies of the far past, they did not find 
the treasure, and there it was when Schliemann came 
in A.D. 1870. A good deal of Homer’s Troy was 
left. Schliemann found brick walls which were once 
sixteen feet thick, and Uventy feet high, with a six- 
foot parapet of stone ; all beautifully put together. 
It is easy to picture Hector or Achilles driving his 
chariot round walls sixteen feet thick. There were 
three gates ; each had a pair of towers to defend it in 
Homer’s time. Only one tower is left now. There 
was a deep well with a tower, so the besieged did not 
run short of water during the ten years. 

Schliemann’s discoveries fit so well in their details 
with Homer’s story, as to make it certain that much of 
that story is true. The gods and their affairs have to 
be left out of the true story ; they help us, however, 
to understand how the Greeks thought of these matters. 
With the aid of Homer’s story, and of Schliemann’s 
discoveries, we can follow the course of Europe’s first 
attack upon Asia. Because Europe won, Athens was 
able, in a later day, to build an empire in Asia Minor, 
and Asia, the teacher, had to come to Europe to learn. 
Before this becomes possible we must watch the 
Greek cities growing to vigorous manhood. 



Chapter 13 

THE GREEK CITY-STATES 


(i) The Greeks ; Their Country and their Ideals.— 
We will turn to our atlases to see the countr)' in which 
the Greeks • lived. Notice : 

1. The jagged coast, with its adjacent islands. At 
one point, at the isthmus of Corinth, the sea almost 
cuts Greece in half. 

2. The mountain ridges. Down the northern half 
runs the Pindus range. In the south, or the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, we have the hills of the Morea. 

Living among the hills and near the sea the Greeks, 
you will guess, must have been a hardy race, explorers 
and lovers of adventure. They delighted to be free. 
The “ freedom of the seas ” runs through Homer’s 
story of Odysseus. Cruel, demanding endless toil of 
its votaries, it is still the “wine-dark’’ sea of Hellas, 
which is home. 

The Greeks became musicians and poets, like 
David amongst his hills. Living under the blue ^Egean 
skies and brilliant sun, amongst olive groves and vine- 
clad hills, they became the world’s greatest exponents 
of beauty. Their buildings, their statues, their plays, 
their poems, are among the loveliest in the world. 

They delighted in games.f At Olympia, in the 
Peloponnesus, was held every four years a games 

* The Greeks of the remaining stories were chiefly Hellenes. 
See Chapter 12. Section i. 

t Note Homer's description of games in the last chapter. 
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festival, to which came young men from all over Greece. 
To win a race at Olympia was accounted among the 
highest honours. A boy gave long years—perhaps 
six or eight—to the training, went without luxuries, 
planned his life to the one end. 

'• A youth who hopes the Olympic crown to gain. 

All arts must try, and every toil sustain.” 

If he did win, he received a simple crown of 
laurel leaves, in his eyes the highest reward. His city 
could not do enough to honour him who had brought 
such honour upon it. The citizens are known to have 
taken down their gates, marched out in procession, 
and carried the hero home. 

The fitness and beauty of fine, strong bodies made 
a great appeal to the Greeks. Here is a statue of a 
youn^ man taking part in the contest of throwing 
the discus. It is by Myron, who lived about 460 B.c. 
in Athens, which always led the search for beauty and 
wisdom. 

Look how carefully Myron has studied and moulded 
the athlete*s muscles. You will find it difficult to 
imitate the action illustrated ; but if you were taught 
how to imitate it, you would then see that it is the 
very action which best enabled a man to hurl the 
discus. See what a finely-proportioned young man 
he is. That is the great thing about the Athenians. 
Their work is sane and true and rightly proportioned. 
They hated exaggeration. In the time ot Pericles, 
about 450 B.C., a poet who exaggerated was hooted 
down in the theatre. ** Nothing too much,'* was their 
motto. 

Here then are two principles of the taste of the 
Greeks: they studied life closely,and they reproduced 
it exactly, without vulgar exaggeration. 




Discus-tlirower of Mvron. 
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Next look at this stone relief. It is a piece of the 
frieze from Athene’s temple, the Parthenon, at Athens. 
It is the work of Phidias, another fifth-centur)' sculptor. 
Notice the dignity of the three goddesses, the rates, 
who spin men’s fortunes. It seems hardly believable 
that an immaterial quality, such as dignity, can be 
expressed in stone. See how naturally hangs tlie 
drapery of the robes.* 

l^ikc most outdoor people, the Greeks were great 
story-tellers. Their tales often show how a man may 
be generous and brave and self-sacrificing—for the 
sake of his mother-city. The Greeks loved their 
cities passionately. When seafaring folk travel far 
from home their thoughts turn lovingly homeward, as 
did the thoughts of the sailors of Odysseus. 

You will understand how the land of tlie Greeks 
has produced some of the wisest thinkers of all time. 
Wc speak of these wise men as philosopher or lovers 
of wisdom. Fortunately some of their wisest thoughts 
have been preserved for us to read. 

Already the Greeks had carried geometry farther 
than any people. You may have learned a theorem 
by one Pythagoras, an Ionian Greek who lived in 
South Italy. 

They had shrewd, practical thoughts which they 
bequeathed to the modem world. Here we come 
upon another consequence of the mountain ranges 
which split up Greece. The people were separated 
into communities. Each valley or plain or peninsula 
was the home of a group of villages which by degrees 
drew together. They ended by coming under the 
rule of one of them, which grew in power until it 
became a city. Therefore Greece is hardly a nation 
so much as a collection of city-states. By a city-state 

* See Chapter 15, Section t. 
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we mean a city with the land and villages over which 
it ruled. 

These city-states grew up apart. Each spoke its 
own dialect • of Greek. Each practised its own 
customs. Each developed its own character. It is 
difficult to speak of the ideas of the Greeks, for many 
of them were not held in common by all Greeks. 
Probably when Greece was in her greatest glory, in 
the fifth century B.C., most city-states shared the 
general ideas of Athens. But while we may perhaps 
call Athens the most truly Greek of the Greek cities, 
we must not forget that another city, Sparta, was in 
many ways the contrary of Athens. In fact, the ideal 
Greek state, of which some day you will read, pictured 
once for all in Plato’s Republic, is a mixture of 
Athens and Sparta. Being an Athenian, anxious to 
leach his fellow-Athenians what they did not know, 
Plato probably put in more of Sparta than most Greeks 
would have done. 

Athens courted wisdom and beauty. She grew 
rich at sea. She moved forward with the times, and, 
in her best period at any rate, she allowed her subjects 
a voice in their own government. Sparta cared 
nothing for beauty. She only valued the sort of 
philosophy which spurred Spartans to fight bravely 
for Sparta. She had no navy, but a magnificent army. 
Her nobles governed her, though for long she followed 
the curious practice of having two kings, each to see 
that the other did not grow too powerful. She strove 
to keep her government exactly as it was : new ideas 
disturoed the peace and order which enabled Sparta 
to become a conquering nation. But she has shown 

• A dialect is a language as it is spoken in a particular 
the country. In the course of centuries it changes a good deal, 
in the mouth of its own particular people. Compare, for instance, 
the speech of Sussex with the speech of Yorkshire. 
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the world once for all how a state may bring its citizens 
to live their whole lives for their country. She planned 
a svstem of education which trained her children from 
babyhood to live for Sparta. 

(ii) Boys and Girls of Sparta and Athens.— 
Athenian children were not obliged to go to school. 
There were a few private schools. The rulers of 
Athens did not ask what was taught there, or how it 
was taught. These things were left to the school¬ 
master, who was not always good at his work. The 
Athenian girl learned only her household tasks at 
home. The Athenian boy learned first to read and 
write. Then he learned passages of the best Greek 
poetry, which were explained to him. He learned 
about the gods. He learned what makes a good man 
and a good citizen. He learned to sing poems to the 
accompaniment of his lyre. “ Music ” stood to the 
Greeks for much that we call culture. From the poetry 
which he sang the boy learned music ; he learned 
much religious teaching ; he learned the history of 
the heroes of Greece ; he learned his country’s litera¬ 
ture. Beside his education in music went his educa¬ 
tion in gymnastics—a word which really comes from 
the Greek word for school, gymnasium. It was 
natural to an Athenian boy to train his body to be 
the vehicle of his finely-trained spirit. 

When the boy was fourteen this schooling ended. 
Some richer boys now spent four years at the feet of 
one of the philosophers, listening to his lectures, 
taking notes, or following him about the open court¬ 
yards where he lectured, asking him the questions 
which gave him the opening to pronounce those 
discourses which we still read with attention. Each 
wise man thus trained his band of disciples. At 
eighteen all boys served two years in the army- Only 
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then might they call themselves citizens, and enjoy 
the privilege of helping to rule Athens. 

The Spartan baby belonged to Sparta from the first. 
The baby was carried before the city council, who 
ordered it to be left all night upon the flat roof. If it 
lived, well and good ; if not, it would have been too 
weak to be of use to Sparta 

The boys and girls were left with their mothers 
until they were seven, sometimes going to the open-air 
gymnasium to watch the older children. The earliest 
tales which their mothers sang to them at bedtime 
were of the heroes who had served Sparta. 

At seven the boy was enrolled in a company rather 
like a scout patrol. In this company he remained 
until he was eighteen. He learned in a rough-and- 
ready way to read and write, so that he might read what 
Spartan citizens had done for Sparta. Perhaps he 
learned to sing of their deeds to the accompaniment 
of his lyre. Othei^vise his mind was not trained, 
except in the quality of courage. 

The bravest of the older b^s was made Melliren^ 
or leader, of the company. The others learned to 
obey him absolutely, and to take the severest punish¬ 
ments without flinching. To cry out under pain was 
contrary to a Spartan’s honour. Regularly the boys 
were taken to the public altars and whipped. Some 
of them were whipped to death. 

The company took its general orders from a young 
man of twenty called an Iren. He set the boys tasks 
to train them. To test their wit and ingenuity they 
might be set to steal fuel or food for the band. Here 
the skill of a good soldier lay in not being caught; 
if he were caught he must bear his punishment. 

These boys had to wear their hair cut short, to 
go naked in hard weather, and to wear no under- 
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garment after they were twelve. The company slept 
on beds of reeds, which they must gatlier witliout 
knives, being allowed to add a little tliislledown for 



[Phcto, And^son. 

The Spartan Girl. 


warmth in winter. The beds had no covering. 
Spartan discipline also limited the boys in upper gar¬ 
ments and baths; “hence,” says Herodotus, “they 
were necessarily dirty in their persons.” 

At eighteen the boy became the state’s grown-up 
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servant, and his life in the army began. Most youths 
were kept in the army after they were t%venty, except 
for a few chosen Irens—contrary to Athens, who 
allowed the cream of her young men to take up politics 
or ruling, and to become philosophers. Here is the 
main reason why Athens was famous for her govern¬ 
ment, Sparta for her army. 

The young Spartan soldiers lived the hardest lives. 
In Sparta they fed fifteen together at common tables. 
Family life was not allowed to break into the citizen’s 
life for Sparta : except that occasionally, when a man 
had been hunting, he might keep some of the spoil for 
a feast at home. The rest he brought as a contribution 
to the tables. Each month he brought black bread 
(made from husks), black broth (which the older men 
enjoyed), and money for meat. Children might only 
speak in moderation when at table ; it was considered 
part of their training to learn to take a joke against 
themselves. At night they must never go home with 
a light; to do so would not train good soldiers. Only 
just before a battle the Spartans, who trained their 
citizens to enjoy fighting for Sparta, feasted, with 
music and dancing. 

Spartan mothers gloried in their boys. “ Return 
either with your shield or upon it,*’ said they, in 
sending them to fight. They meant, “ Return carrying 
your victorious shield, or die for Sparta, and let them 
carry you home upon your shield. But do not come 
back having fled from battle.” (For in flight they 
must throw away their heavy shields.) 

To fit them to be mothers of such sons, Spartan 
girls had a severe outdoor training in gymnastics, and 
were inspired to set courage above all qualities. 

(iii) The Experiment of Self-Government.—The 
Greeks, especially the men of Athens, were the first 
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people to think out the idea that the citizens ought to 
be allowed to arrange their own affairs, instead of 
expecting kings to make decisions for them. This 
is called self-government. In Athens, Thebes, and 
other Greek cities the experiment of this method of 
ruling was tried with success eighteen hundred years 
before Simon de Montfort s 
time. In Britain we choose 
people to make our laws in 
Parliament for us. We 
govern by choosing the 
people who govern us. But 
the Greek cities were so 
small that there was room 
in the agora, or market¬ 
place, for all the citizens to 
meet to do their own govern¬ 
ing. That is much the 
better way. Probably the 
experiment has never been 
more successfully tried than 
in these Greek cities. Many 
peoples have copied Greek 
methods of government. 

Some early experiments in 
Athens were the work of the lawgiver, Solon. All were 
prompted by love of freedom. 

The worst of self-government is that great men, 
as well as tyrants,* are apt to be suspected if they 
seem too powerful. In Athens there was a plan by 
which such men were ostracized. “ Every citizen,^’ 
says Plutarch, a Greek of the first century a.d., “ took 
a piece of a broken pot, or a shell, on which he wrote 
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^ A tyrant is a cruel master. 
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the name of the person he wanted to have banished.** 
The magistrates counted the “ shells ” in the market¬ 
place. If any names were written on more than six 
thousand “ shells,” the man whose name was on the 
greatest number was banished for ten years, but 
was allowed to keep his property. 

A government in which everybody has a voice 
always wants a leader at some time to whom to appeal 
in disputes, or there is confusion. In ancient Athens 
the will of the gods was the final authority. 

In a rugged elen beneath Mount Parnassus, at 
Delphi, just norm of Corinth, was a gorge from 
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Ostraka at Athens. The names inscribed are : (a) Themistocles^ 

{b) Megakles, and {c) Xanthippos 
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which it is said that strange vapours rose. Across 
the opening of the gorge stood a temple to Apollo, who 
breamed these sacred vapours. In the innermost 
shrine a tripod bestrode the gorge. To this shrine 
the priestess of Apollo retired, upon this tripod she 
sat, when a Greek, wishing to know the will of the 
god, came to put questions to her. The fumes lulled 
her into a trance. Under their influence she felt that 
Apollo spoke to her, and she uttered his reply. The 
attendant prophet wrote it down and told it to the 
inquirer. The word oracle really means the utterance 
of the god. People used it to refer to the shrine 
and the priestess too. This oracle of Apollo became 
more famous than any. We must admit that, as you 
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will see, the answers of his oracle could be taken in 
more ways than one 1 

For Athens the call of the sea sounded loudly. 
It was said that Poseidon and Athene quarrelled as to 
who should be her especial protector. The privilege 
was to go to the one who gave her the greatest gift : 
Athene’s gift of an olive-tree, symbol of peace, won the 
privilege. Athens was the city of wisdom : but she 

belonged to Poseidon too. The 
Athenians became great traders. 
They were more. They had 
learned their seamanship from 
the Phoenicians : from them 
they learned to be colonists. 

Greater Greece was growing 
up from about a thousand years 
before Our Lord’s birth : along 
the shores of Asia Minor, at 
Ephesus, Smyrna, and Miletus, 
and in the islands, such as Les¬ 
bos, Samos, and Chios. All 
the overseas Greeks together 
are often called, after the last 
colonists, lonians. They looked 
on Athens as their mother; we 
shall see that, at first at any rate, she played a mother’s 
part by them. 

The i^gean called Athenians eastward ; the Medi¬ 
terranean called them westward, to the straits where 
Hercules had set up his pillars. To sail to the Setting 
Sun—could there ije a finer adventure ? There were 
Greek ships wherever Phoenician ships had been—in 
the very harbour of Carthage. When their chance of 
revenge came, the Phoenicians did not forget. 

The Greek cities often quarrelled bitterly. Dif- 
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ferent in governments, interests, ideals, rather different 
in language—had they nothing entirely in common ? 

Yet they all believed in certain gods, and owed 
loyalty to a faith which, in the main, was the same. 
This drew them together as against those who did not 
obey Zeus. They had one healthy, happy, common 
interest—the Olympic Games. In these they felt at 
one, much as the British peoples do to-day. And, 
though some followed the ideal in curious ways, they 
shared a belief in freedom. 



Chapter 14 

EAST VERSUS WEST: HOW THE GREEKS 
SAVED THE WORLD FROM PERSIA 

(i) IVlarathon.—The Greeks stood for freedom. 
The Persians, you now realize, stood for quite a 
different ideal. The two ideals could not survive 
side by side. Since Persian power was mastering 
Western Asia, and the Greeks lived on the brink of 
Asia, the struggle between freedom and tyranny was 
due. It has affected the lives of all the people who 
have lived in Europe since. The hourly freedom 
which you and I enjoy; our uninterrupted lives; o\ir 
right to go to school and to choose our school, to 
choose our newspaper and, if we like, to write letters 
to it, to choose where we shall live and how we shall 
cam our living—these and many more rights might 
not now be ours if the issue of this struggle had turned 
out differently. It is a story well worth hearing. 

It began, of course, with the lonians. As we have 
already seen, they had yielded obedience to the Great 
King. Nothing was more certain than that he would 
have trouble with these free-spirited seafarers. Darius 
had made them pay taxes to help to keep up his army, 
but otherwise he did not interfere with them. Unlike 
the mainland Hellenic cities, the lonians were mostly 
ruled at this time by Tyrants. Thus they were crouch¬ 
ing under a double burden. 

In Chapter 10 we mentioned a westward expedition 
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of King Darius. He marched into Europe, to subdue 
the Scythians (ancestors of the Cossacks) along the 
northern border of the Danube. He compelled the 
Ionian Greeks to march with him. At the Hellespont 
he left them to guard the bridge, in charge of IMiltiadcs, 
one of their Tyrants. He gave Miltiades a rope in 
which he had tied sixty knots. “ Untie one knot each 
day that I am away,” he said. ” When the sixty' are 
untied, you may return home.” He did not dream 
that his great army could not conquer the Scythians 
in sixty days. He reckoned without the Balkan 
Mountains. 

When the last knot was untied, and Darius had not 
returned, Miltiades, who hated the Persians, wanted 
to abandon him to his fate. But the other Ionian 
leaders insisted upon honourably waiting. This saved 
Darius and his great army when, a few days later, 
they straggled back in flight. 

It was during the years following 500 b.c. that the 
lonians rose against their Tyrants and their Persian 
overlord. They asked for help from Athens, their 
mother-city. Miltiades had already returned there, 
where he need no longer serve hated Persia. Athens 

f ave help gladly. The rebellion was put down by 
)arius, who restored the Tyrants. When he heard 
that Greeks from overseas had helped his rebellious 
subjects, he said, ” This is sheer impertinence. Who 
are these Athenians ? ” Herodotus tells us that he 
called for his great bow and, shooting an arrow into 
the air, prayed the gods : ” Grant me to revenge myself 
on the Athenians. " Every day his cupbearer, as he 
handed him his wine, was to say to him, ” Sire, 
remember the Athenians.” 

First, Darius sent to the Athenians and Spartans 
to demand a little earth and a little water, in token 
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that they yielded him their land and sea. The 
Athenians cast the herald into a deep pit. ” We 
will send you,” said the Spartans to the ambassador, 
” where you can get both.” They flung him down 
a well. In rage Darius gathered an army against 
Athens. The Phoenicians, scenting revenge on their 
rivals, offered him their fleet. But the winds blew, 
and Poseidon arose and destroyed the fleet with the 
Persian soldiers. 

It was two years before Darius was again ready 
for attack (490 B.C.). This time he avoided the treach¬ 
erous coast by the Hellespont, and sailed straight across 
the /Egcan. He landed on the plain of Marathon. 

The Athenians knew of his coming, and felt how 
small a chance their little city had of escaping in a 
contest with the Great King’s army. They must get 
help. It was to defend the whole of Greece. There¬ 
fore Sparta would surely help. 

In Athens there was a boy named Pheidippides. 
All his days he had longed for one thing—to serve 
Athens. His chance never seemed to come. Yet as 
he grew up he had one gift. He could run faster than 
any other boy. Some day—at Olympia perhaps— 
Athens might ask Pheidippides to run for her. He 
patiently trained, and thought of Athens. 

His day had come. “ Pheidippides, run to Sparta. 
Bid the Spartans come quickly to help to save Greece 
from Persia.” Pheidippides ran. rie ran and he 
ran, for two days and a night. He paused but to 
drink at the streams, to gather fresh strength, for a 
minute, and then on. Athens could not wait while 
he rested—even though half-way along his way there 
was a wood so lovely that it asked his tired limbs to 
rest, and a captivating brook that murmured to him. 
. , . He shook hims^f and ran ; until, as his heart 
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seemed to burst through his ribs, there was Sparta 
on the skyline. He rushed through the city gates into 
the agora. “ Spartans, Athens bids you come and help 
to save Greece from Persia 1 ” Where was the glad 
springing to arms ? Heads turned aside, eyebrows 
raisedf, lips curled. At last the leader of the council 
spoke. You see —** he began, and he halted for 
words, while his face flushed—“ we cannot well come 
till the moon is full, and we have accomplished our 
sacrifices. Else will the gods frown on our enter¬ 
prise.” 

Bitterly the boy turned away to hide his tears. 
Was it for this that he had run ? Was this the message 
that he must take to Athens ? For a moment he hesi¬ 
tated ; then he shook off his cowardice. Athens must 
know the news, as fast as he could carry it, or where 
was her defence ? All his strength went into the 
effort to run back. But when he got to the cool wood 
he felt suddenly very tired. If he slept for an hour it 
would help him to run faster. How he longed to 
sleep I The tinkling of the brook made its way into 
his last thoughts, which were, “ O dear Athens, you 
are lost indeed I ” 

How long had he slept ? And whence came the 
music that ravished his senses and filled the wood 
with its melody ? The lilt of the brook seemed a song 
set to the music—the reeds beside its banks seemed 
swaying to the tune—the hare across on the other 
side was jigging to it He seemed all one act of 
listening. Not until the sounds had died away did he 
behold the shaggy figure, with the kindly smile and 
goats’ legs, who played his pipe on the far bank. 
Then the deep voice of Pan spoke : “ Not lost, but 
saved, Pheidippides. Fear not for Athens. And for 
you, dear lad, there is a crowning joy in store.” 
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Had Pheidippides slept again ? The wood was 
empty, but the weariness had left him. How swiftly 
he ran the remaining way to Athens ! But it was not 
in Athens that he delivered his message. 

Miltiades had said to the Athenians : “ We must 
at all costs stop these Persians from reaching our city. 
We must hold them up for a few days until the Spartans 
come. Let us go to Marathon.” So, at the edge of 
the mountains overlooking the flat plain around the 
Bay of Marathon, where the Persian army lay, the 
Athenians blocked the road to Athens. 

" The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea.” 

The days passed. If help did not come to the 
Athenians soon, it would come too late. The Persians 
were only waiting for more troops to join them, after 
taking Eretria. Then Pheidippides arrived with his 
news. “ Never mind,” said Miltiades; “ on us alone 
the glory. Men of Athens, your homes, your wives, 
your children, wait to hear news of this day.” Down 
came the little Athenian army, charging the Persian 
army perhaps four times its size. The Persians* 
centre held its own, but, on the wings, Miltiades had 
cleverly cut down the trees that would have protected 
them, and the Persian archers had no cover from 
which to shoot. Back they were pushed to their 
ships, those who escaped the waves. Home went 
Darius’s great fleet. 

Who should have the glory of telling Athens the 
news ? Who but Pheidippides ? “ Rim, Pheidip¬ 

pides,” said Miltiades. And the boj^ who had fought 
that day, after an hour of rest, ran. To Athens—it was 
but a few hours* run. He could do it with this news 
—he knew he could. Ah, but his strength was failing. 
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The women and children had seen the flames of 
Persian ships, but knew not what they were. Would 
the Persian army be at their gates next morning ? 
Not daring to sleep, they waited. At early dawn the 
flames died down, but on the skyline they saw a little 
cloud of dust. Nearer—it is a messenger—it is news. 
They rushed to the agora. The watchman flung open 
the gate as Pheidippides staggered in. “ Athens has 
conquered 1 ” he cned. And he fell into the arms of 
the women, smiling in the joy of dying for Athens. 

(ii) Thermopylae.—It seemed certain that Darius 
would come again, equally certain that he would not 
again make the mistake of despising the Greeks. He 
would bring a bigger army and a bigger fleet. It ^yas 
eight years before these were ready. By then Darius 
had died, and Xerxes was Great King. Meanwhile 
the men of Athens and Sparta had not been idle. 
Sparta, full of shame, had made her army better than 
ever. The other cities made her their leader for the 
defence of Greece, and she worked with a will at 
organizing it. Athens made ready her fleet. She 
owed this forethought to her wisest leader, Themis- 
tocles. A silver mine had been discovered at Laurion. 
Themistocles made the Athenians spend the silver on 
their fleet. 

But what were these compared with the army and 
fleet of King Xerxes ? Never was such an army 
since the world began ; half a million, at least, it 
numbered. The Great King would not trust to 
another invasion by sea. He would build a bridge 
of boats across the Hellespont. The sea destroyed the 
first bridge. Xerxes ordered his men to lash it three 
hundred times with whips. At each blow they were 
to say, “ Thou bitter water, thy lord lays on thee this 
punishment, because thou hast wronged him without 
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a cause, having suffered no evil at his hands. Verily 
Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or not. 
Well dost thou deserve that no man shall honour thee 
with sacrifice ; for thou art of a truth a treacherous 
and unsavoury river.” When a new bridge was ready, 
an old man came to Xerxes. ” O king, live for 
ever,” he said, as he prostrated himself; “ mv five 
sons have gone to fight for you. And behold, O 
king, 1 am old and like to die soon. Spare me one, 
O king, even the eldest, that he may succour me in 
my old age.” Xerxes rose in his rage. ” Let the body 
of him whom thou lovest best, even the eldest, be cut 
in half, and the pieces placed on either side of the 
bridge, that all, in passing, may know what happens 
to those who dispute the Great King’s word.” 

For all their preparations, the Spartans had 
neglected to defend Northern Greece, where Thebes 
and Athens lay. There was no hope to save even 
Athens. But, if the Persians could be delayed for a 
few days, Themistocles could carry off the Athenian 
women and children to one of the islands in safety, 
protected by the strong fleet. Leonidas, king of Sparta, 
volunteered to try to delay the Persians. 

Between the mountains and the sea the great army 
was marching, with the fleet coasting beside it. Half¬ 
way down the northern coast is a narrow pass bet\vcen 
two entrances called the Hot Gates—Tnermopyhe— 
because of the hot springs which rose there. Here 
the little army of Leonidas, six thousand men, three 
hundred of them Spartans, awaited the Persian five 
hundred thousand. There was, it was true, another 
pass over the mountains, but the Persians could not 
know of this. Athens would hold up the Persian fleet, 
and while that fight lasted Leonid^ might hope to 
detain the Persian army in the narrow pass. 
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Gaily the brave six thousand waited. “ What are 
they doing ? ” cried Xerxes, when he heard that a 
small band had had the impertinence to block his way. 

Sire, they are combing their hair,” was the reply. 
The Spartans were, as usual, preparing for battle as if 
for a banquet. 

During the next two days Xerxes learned to take 
the Spartans seriously. Again and again he flung his 
columns against them. Not only could he not force 
a way through the pass, but the Spartans slew far more 
than the Persians slew. On the third day came a 
traitor to tell Xerxes of the path. If the mountain 
people awoke in the night they must have wondered 
to hear a mysterious tramp, tramp, tramp of soldiers. 
In the morning Leonidas saw the Persians coming. 
In half an hour he would be blocked on both sides. 
" Go back,’' he said to his men, “ perhaps you can 
drive off the Persians from our rear.” But he knew 
that retreat was their one chance to escape at all. 
The three hundred men of Sparta refused to depart. 
A Spartan does not flee, he does not even wait to be 
killed. Gaily, as ever, they charged the Persians. 
Gaily they died. “ Return either with your shield 
or upon it,” their mothers had said. 

A monument with this inscription was put up at 
the spot where Leonidas and his three hundred fell; 

*' Go, tell the Spartans, thou that passest by. 

That here, OMdient to their laws, we lie.’^ 

(iii) Salamis (480 B.C.). — The Athenians had 
hurriedly taken counsel as to how they should use 
their time. Could they not save their city ? The 
oracle at Delphi, when consulted, replied, ” Athens 
shall be saved by her wooden walls.” What did the 
god mean ? Well, there was a length of wooden 
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palisading in the walls that fronted the sea. Should 
they crowd behind that ? 

Themistocles was, from the first, quite definite. 
** The wooden walls are our ships. We must take to 
the fleet.” Abandon the city ! Intolerable thought 1 
The people tried to debate further. ” What of tlie 
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women and children ? “ To the island of Salamis/* 

declared Themistocles. And thither he carried them. 
The men, all but the tiny garrison which staved on the 
Acropolis, took to their ships beside the island. 

From Salamis they saw the flames of their city. 
They did not know how the Persians had flung the 
brave little garrison from the top of the Acropolis. 
In their grief, since they could not blame the oracle, 
they blamed Themistocles. He said nothing : he had 
known that the fleet alone could save the Athenians. 

And so it happened. Look at the map, and you 
will see how narrow a neck of water separates Salamis 
from the mainland. Here the Athenian and Persian 
fleets lay facing each other. Nor could all the 
prayers of Themistocles persuade the Athenians to 
offer battle. At last he sent a false message to the 
Persians: “ The Greeks intend to flee by night; 
unless you fall upon them, they will escape.’^ In the 
early morning the Persians attacked. All fell out as 
Themistocles had foreseen. In the narrow strait the 
unwieldy Persian ships could make no use of their 
greater strength. 

The Athenian playwright /Eschylus was watching 
the battle. It is thus that in his play. The Persa^ he 
makes the Persian messenger describe it: 

" Then straightway galley dashed her beak of bronze 
On galley. 'Twas a Hellene ship began 
The onset, and shore all the figurehead 
From a Phoenician : captain charged on captain. 

At first the Persian na\^'s torrent flood 

Withstood them ; but when our vast fleet was cramped 

In strait space—friend could lend no aid to friend.” 

By nightfall the remnants of the mighty fleet were 
sailing home to Asia. 
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*• A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o'er sea-bom Salamis. 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 

And men in nations ;—all were his 1 
He counted them at break of day, 

And, when the sun set, where were they ? ” 

The Persians still occupied Northern Greece. It 
took a fight on land at Plata^a, and a naval victoiy at 
Mycale, next year, to drive the last of them home. 
They never came again to Greece. 



Chapter 15 

THE GLORY OF ATHENS 


H) The City of Pericles.—Think what the world 
mignt have been if Persia had won I 

If the Europe of to-day had grown under Persia’s 
shapings gone would have been not only our freedom 
but most of our regard for beauty, which is the special 
Greek gift to us. The Greek feeling for beauty was 
bound up with the Greek love of freedom. In these 
small cities of some twenty thousand people, every 
man who did not write plays, or carve statues, or 
recite poetry for a living, took a critical interest in 
these things. Think how much better you play your 
part in the school sports or play, if your people are 
watching you, and you will have an idea of the spur 
which this “ family freedom ” of the Greek cities gave 
to the artists* genius. 

Some day you will learn that in many ways Athens 
and Sparta used their victory unwisely. Athens grew 
CTeedy, and denied to others the liber^ which she 
loved. Sparta grew conceited. Their bitter quarrels 
so weakened them that they lost their freedom to 
Alexander. But that was not until the fourth century. 

Meanwhile there was Athens to rebuild. She must 
be made beautiful, a worthy offering to Athene, who 
had protected her people. She must be made strong. 
The guiding spirit in the work was the statesman 
Pericles. 
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It was the charred and smoky Acropolis which 
the Athenians made the centre of their new life. The 
greatest building on it was the Parthenon, a temple 
now in mins, whose lovely frieze you may see in the 
British Museum.* Phidias covered this frieze, which 
ran all round the temple beneath the roof, with pictures 
of the chief festival of Athene. From it we know 
much about the daily life of the Athenians. Do not 
the people seem to think and feel and talk ? 

One statue of Athene, in gold and ivory, Phidias 
put inside the Parthenon. Outside, seven^ feet high, 
on its pedestal, a bronze one glittered in the morning 
sun, and told Athenian sailors far out to sea that home 
was near. 

Another lovely temple on the Acropolis was the 
old Erectheum, dedicated to Erectheus. The theatre 
of Dionysus stood on the south-eastern slope of the 
Acropolis. 

It is curious how poor were the private houses, 
even of the wealthy. Few were of two storeys. Built 
of sun-baked bricks, not of faced stone, their walls 
fronted the streets with only a door to bre^ them. 

There were no windows, no pipes, water, or 
sanitation, as in Crete. Inside, there was a single 
courtyard around which were grouped sleeping and 
living rooms, and one small kitchen. Through a hole 
in the kitchen ceiling the smoke was supposed to escape. 

These windowless houses were dim, for the only 
lamps were wicks floating in oil. Charcoal braziers 
on tripods were moved from room to room, just as in 
Homer’s time. Little wonder that most Athenians 
were more often in the agora than at home. 

Themistocles began, and Pericles flnished, the 
strengthening of the harbour of Pirseus. A wall, so 

• See Chapter 13, Section i. 
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North side of Parthenon frieze. 

{Bntiih Museum.) 
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wide that two chariots might drive together along it, ran 
across the tongue of land from sea to sea. The road, 
four miles long, connecting Piraeus with Athens was 
protected on each side by a strong wall. The Piraus 
coast was made into two harbours, facing east and west, 
the two directions from which Athenian ships might be 
expected. The Athenians had borrowed the design of 
their ships from the Egyptians and the Phoenicians. 

Pericles, like all great fifth-century Athenians, held 
that beauty was a serious aim. He strove to set his 
people free to enjoy beauty. The state paid for the 
lovely buildings and theatres. Builders were asked 
to compete by showing designs. All who took any 
part, however humble, were paid a drachma (about 
rivepcnce of our money) a day. The state paid 
actors and orchestra and stage designers. The state 
decreed holidays in honour of Athene, or Dionysus 
the wine-god, whose festival fell in spring, on which 
all Athens flocked to the play. The state gave prizes 
for contests in poetry, in athletics, or in bodily beauty, 
but only men were held worthy to compete ! 

The state, too, honoured the great tragedians who 
gave expression to beauty in solemn and lovely words. 
The first Greek tragedies • were simply chants sung 
in chorus by men dressed as satyrs, the goat-men 
followers of Dionysus. Then the fashion grew of 
having a speaker to tell the tale in praise of Dionysus, 
while the chorus supported him. /^schylus was the 
first writer to have two speakers, making what we call 
a dialogue. Sophocles had three. An acted story 
was now possible. Euripides, who has some claim 
to be accounted the greatest tragedian, had so many 
that the chorus supplied, as in our own day, only the 
musical refrain. The chorus, like many choirs in 

* Tragos « goat; oidos » singer. 
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church, was in halves, one on each side of the stage, sing¬ 
ing a sort of question and answer. Aristophanes wrote 
the first real comedies.* He made fun of everything, 
even the gods. This fun did the Athenians good in 
the bitter clays of the fifth century. 

(ii) The Wisest of the Athenians.—Aristophanes 
made fun of the thinkers whose quest for beauty was 
the hardest quest, for they sought the eternal truths 
which underlie this life of ours. The philosophers 
of the time of Pericles were, most of them, of the kind 
that came to be called Sophists. They asked the most 
important question that had yet been asked. What is 
this life, and why are we placed here ? 

At last came Socrates, the greatest philosopher. 
He was the son of a poor stone-mason. He was a 
quaint, ugly-Iooking man ; he has been called “ a 
saintly soul in a satyr form.” All his life was one 
of hardship, but he knew that it is the way in which 
we look at things, not the things themselves, which 
makes us happy or the reverse. He never lost this 
key of happiness. When he was a young man, serving 
his time as a hoplite, or foot-soldier, he would walk 
barefoot on the ice and not feel the cold. He bore 
with the sharp temper of his wife, Xanthippe, with 
unfailing good humour. 

Socrates had a deep respect for the gods. When 
his friend asked the oracle at Delphi who was the 
wisest man, she replied, ” Socrates.” Socrates pon¬ 
dered as to how this could be, feeling certain that he 
knew nothing. He questioned many men who were 
called wise, seeking to discover their wisdom. At 
last he decided that neither he nor they really knew 
anything, but that he was wiser than they in that he 
realized his own ignorance. 

^ Komos M a merry^makiDg* 
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Socrates often felt that the gods spoke directly 
to him, keeping him from doing wrong. This whisper 
of conscience he obeyed fearlessly. He reminds us 
of the Christian saints of the Middle Ages—Joan of 
Arc, for instance. 

Socrates wanted to bring the people of his day, 
especially the young, to realize that happiness depends 
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not upon circumstances but upon the way we look 
at them. He also wanted to show them their own 
ignorance ; to make them at least so wise that they 
would not mistake false knowledge for wisdom. So 
much did Socrates attract the young men by his teach¬ 
ing that they would follow him all day, asking him 
questions. One of them, Plato, wrote down many 
of his conversations with Socrates. These conversa¬ 
tions, about life and death, truth and justice, and how 
best to govern a state, dealing as they do with the most 
important things, have always been held to be among 
the world’s treasures of wisdom. It is not easy to 
tell which are the thoughts of Socrates, and which 
Plato has added. For Plato, in his turn, became a 
great teacher. Amongst his pupils was a young man 
named Aristotle. Out of Plato’s teaching he drew 
other great thoughts, and wrote them down. He also 
wrote about the stars, the physical properties of the 
earth, plants, mathematics, and every known subject. 
For nearly two thousand years he was reverenced as 
the highest authority on these subjects. We shall hear 
of him again. 

So, you see, the teaching of Socrates lived and grew 
in many directions after him. 

Socrates’s way of teaching these young men to 
think rightly is interesting. He knew that people 
ought to think out everything for themselves, if they 
wished to become really wise. He asked tantali2ing 
questions, such as, “ What is Justice ? '* Thinking 
that this was easy, the young man answered quickly, 
“ Oh, Justice is so-and-so.” Then Socrates went on 
to ask questions about this answer. Presently the 
young man saw that his explanation would not do. 
He shifted his ground and tried another. By asking 
more questions Socrates at last made him clear up 
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his ideas, though he usually had to admit in the end 
that he had only reached a little bit of the true answer ! 
Socrates answered the questions that were put to him 
by himself asking questions. He “ doubted men’s 
doubts away.” 

But it was a provoking method. Older men, who 
thought themselves wise, did not like it. Also Socrates, 
in his search for the truth, never stopped to be polite. 
He showed, in his discourses, how greedy and foolish 
the Athenians were becoming. Presently some of the 
great men of Athens had Socrates brought up for trial. 
They charged him with trying to teach their young 
men to disobey them, the authorities, and to believe 
wrong ideas, especially that the gods were false. 
They said, as the English said of Joan of Arc, that 
the god who spoke to Socrates was no god. The real 
thing of which they accused him, though they did not 
exactly say it, was of pretending to be wiser than 
they (though Socrates was certain that he knew noth¬ 
ing), and so of showing up their ignorance. 

Plato wrote down the noble defence which Socrates 
made, in which Socrates did not attempt to excuse him¬ 
self. He maintained that he was fulfilling the will of 
the gods in showing the Athenians their ignorance, 
and that death was to him but a happy passing-on. 
Naturally the Athenians condemned him. He had to 
drink a cup of the deadly poison, hemlock. During 
the month that he waited in prison, he had more 
inspiring talks with his dear pupils, some of which 
Plato wrote down. He told them not to weep for 
him, but to realize that death was his opportunity. 
It is pleasant to know that the ill-tempered Xanthippe 
came lovingly to sit with him in prison. 

Now we will spend a day m the Athens of the 
fifth century B.c. 
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(iii) A Day at Chaorophon’s.—It is morning, and 
Chtcrophon, our host, has to be about his business at 
Pir.'Eus. Young Lysias has scampered off to school, 
with his lyre and his roll of papyrus, in charge of 
Mys, the pedagogue •—an old slave who had t^en 
Chajrophon and his brother to school in his time. 
Young Lysias takes an old hand to manage him. 

Chaerophon is one who exports the honey of 
Hymettus to Asia and Crete and Sicily. He has lately 
nad a ship home from Carthage. What a chatter of 
strange tongues, what a squealing of pigs and squalling 
of hens besets this Pirxus ! Here are booths every¬ 
where. The wheel of Trinon the potter seems never 
to stop. His young son stands beside him, as appren¬ 
tice, receiving instruction, now and again allowed a 
turn. There is quite a skilful fellow who paints the 
acanthus design on that two-handled amphora. 

Yonder is a lyre-tuner. Yesterday, Chaer^hon 
says, he gave orders for a new lyre for Lysias. There 
is a leather-dresser, busy with oil an(^errume. Beside 
him stands a shoemaker’s booth. The pretty scarlet 
leather, home from the Phoenician dyer’s, will make a 
pair of sandals to adorn the feet of Myra, Chaerophon’s 
young wife. He bargains while you and I watch the 
fine metal, for the boss of that great leather shield, 
beii^ tempered at the anvil. 

The master craftsmen seem mostly men of Athens 
of the poorer sort. The workers are slaves. Slaves 
from unknown Asia, spoil of the Persian king’s army, 
are down by the wharf, handling the bales of fruit, and 
coloured muslins, and gewgaws, that are slung from 
the boats. Above them stand the dock inspectors with 
their whips. Behind them sit the money-changers— 

* A pedagogue then meant a slave who escorted young gentlemen 
to school. The word has undergone an interesting change. 
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dark-eyed Syrians, by the look of them. At the quay’s 
edge is the merriest scene. There, in and out of the 
taverns, stroll the sailors, just home from a voyage. 
The slaves cannot run fast enough to supply them 
with the home-brewed mead for which liiey call. 
Here is a brown-skinned maid turning somersaults 
through a ring, to please them. She catches the coins 
which they throw in her teeth, and nods her thanks, 
with a jingle of bracelet and ear-ring, and a gleam of 
white teeth. There a lad plays his flute with amazing 
skill whilst a singer tells—I think it is the tale of 
Narcissus. The girl acrobat has caught the theme, 
and is playing Echo to his Narcissus as, in time to the 
music, she eludes him through her hoop. 

We are traversing the Long Wall as we talk. 
Chierophon says he sold out his shares in the Laurion 
silver mines. “ I did not care to put my slaves, decent 
fellows, to work in a three-foot-high tunnel, ten hours 
a day, in that heat. And it didn’t pay. I only lost 
them. Of course I could pick up cheap labour, but 
I’d rather lose than use my slaves so.” Chasrophon 
tells us that we should have been here last month for 
the Panathenaic Festival. The relay torch race was 
the best. Young Krastos, son of Eleutherus, ran with 
the speed of the wind. At the very cave of Pan he 
dropped his torch, yet picked it up blazing, and 
flung it within. He bears the mark of the burning 
on nis hand to this very day. Lysias is wild to 
run next time. The rowing m Pir^us was a fine 
sight. I learn that a trireme of Chasrophon’s finished 
second. 

We are at the covered courtyard which is the school 
of Lysias. Chaerophon stops to inquire of old Glaucon, 
the master, of his son’s progress. I hear a familiar 
note in the voice of the latter. Lysias is well enough 
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in the gjTnnasium, and he has a rare touch upon the 
lyre for a lad. But his \sTiting ! We catch a glimpse 
of a papyrus of ill-formed letters scored through again 
and again, before our attention is caught by another 
papyrus used roll-wise to box the ear of that unlucky 
youth, Nikon, who has failed at the tenth repetition 
of his Iliad. 

Now Chxrophon has got to his real business. He 
had promised Lysias to beg him a half-holiday to see 
the play. The leave is granted, with shakes of the 
head, and we pass to the gymnasium. There is our 
scapegrace with a line of others, dumb-bells in his 
hands, doing long jump into a pit to the tune of a flute. 
In a far comer a solitary boy punches at a sack of flour. 
We had almost tripped over two others at close-grips. 
Now they roll over and over. Pausanias is the more 
graceful. How lightly he avoids the ground md 
leaps up. We cannot stay to watch the cock-fighting. 
We remove our scapegrace to the bath, where with 
fleshscraper he cleans off his oil and powder. The 
slaves douche him well from the amphora. On with 
his tunic, short cloak and sandals, and the merry boy 
is ready for the scramble up the Acropolis. 

He keeps us entertained with tales of his pranks 
during the hours that we sit waiting in the stone 
circles, about half-way up, where all morning Ch$ro- 
phon’s servants have guarded our seats with cushions. 
Fruit, especially the juicy melon, and nuts, are welcome 
to Lysias at any rate. We find it amusing to watch 
the assembling of the Chorus. By Hercules 1 how the 
ushers do crowd us together. It were well if they 
played the scene a second time, for this fishy herd 
from Piraeus behind us stink in the nostrils, despite 
Ch2erophon*8 perfumes. Across the Long Wall we 
can see the masts of Pirsus. 
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Chserophon points out Pericles, the ambassadors 
from Asia, and the Euxine, and Argos, one or two 
members of the Areopagus, the ten judges of the play, 
as they take their marble seats in front. I can see, by 
his talk with his neighbour in front, that he is uneasy 
at Pericles's policy towards Corinth. He believes in 
Pericles, of course, but is he not going a little too far ? 
It ends in Rhodomantus being asked home to-night 
to finish the talk. How splendid is the stage—some 
citizen who has done well in Egypt thus thanks Athene. 
And what a treble has that boy. You hear it now, 
“ Dark of the sea, dark of the sea . . .” 

The play is over. It has seemed a moment, 
though it was four hours. We have been away on the 
wild Euxine, amongst the heroes of Trojan days. How 
well Athene’s self was played. It is better, however, to 
live in these days, to know that your ship with its 
cargoes will come safely into port next week. 

So think we as, bathed and robed, we lie two and 
two along the couches by the tables, listening to the 
gentle music of Chasrophon’s harpist. Lysias and his 
sisters and his mother have been sent to bed, out of 
the way, of course.* Hippias, the elder boy, is home. 
As if he had not learning enough, he must needs go 
taking a course with these Sophists. All his talk, 
when his father permits him a turn, is of the squat, 
snub-nosed man who persists in making him say that 
there is no such thing as knowledge. To-day it was 
of beauty and goodness they had talked. Socrates 
actually got him to say that knowledge of goodness is 
a thing proper to the good, and that a man who does 

* You may have wondered why it is that the women did not 
»pear at the feast. The truth is. that for all " the glory that was 
Greece," women were held in slight honour. The Acl^ans. we may 
remember, paid respect to their women-folk. Not so the Hellenes. 
It was Christianity that really exalted women. 
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not practise goodness can know naught of it. When 
chalfcnged to admit that the ugly, by this law, could 
know nothing of beauty, he had joined in the laugh 
against himself. Oh, he was a great man, said young 
Hippias. Rhodomantus added that he was a rare 
talker for one*s table, never a dull moment with him. 



Greek furniture. 


But he wondered sometimes, and Chaerophon agreed, 
whereto all this might tend, if there is no such thing 
as wisdom. 

To-night, in our honour, the bread and cheese 
have been served with a flavouring of dried fish and 
lentils. There were black puddings too. For those 
who like their wine sweetened, it is worth trying Chae- 
rophon’s own honey. Lying back and fingering our 
raisins we listen to the talk, of olive groves and or¬ 
chards, and the price of sandalwood, and think how 
good it is at the end of the day to rest content. 






Chapter i6 


EAST VERSUS WEST : ALEXANDER AND 

HIS EMPIRE 

(i) Master of Bucephalus.—We have seen two 
struggles between East and West. Now we are to 
see the West invading the East, conquering it and 
taking its culture there. 

After the nuddle of the fourth century B.c. a great 
king, Philip of Macedonia, conquered the wrangling 
Greek cities. The Athenians loathed Philip. What 
thunders Demosthenes, the orator, launched at him. 

Look at the map and you will see Macedonia lying 
to the north of Greece. Its people were of the same 
family as the Hellenes. The Hellenes despised the 
Macedonians, as barbarians who had remained beyond 
the fringe of Hellenism. It was now Philip of Mace¬ 
donia's turn to despise the Hellenes. He had been 
educated amongst them and he loved their philosophy, 
their government, their trading genius, their literature, 
their buildings and statues. He could not understand 
how a people so gifted could be so silly as to keep 
on quarrelling. He could make a much better use of 
their beauty and wisdom. 

Next Philip set himself to become a Greek. He 
behaved and dressed as much like a Greek as possible. 
On one day two things, for which he hacf always 
longed, happened to him. He won the chariot race 
at Olympia, and a son was bom to him. We do not 
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know which of these gladdened Philip the more. The 
boy, whom he named Alexander, was intended to 
carry on his work of spreading Greek ideas. Well and 
thoroughly he did it. 

To educate his son, Philip sent for the wisest living 
Athenian, Aristotle. Aristotle grew to love his delight¬ 
ful and energetic pupil. He poured into him what he 
could of the power to distinguish what is truly great 
from what is great only in appearance. He loved to 
discuss with him, and the boy responded. 

Alexander first proved himself on the day upon 
which a travelling vendor appeared in the court^'ard 
of King Philip’s palace, leading by the rein a noble 
horse. Its name, he said, was Bucephalus, and he 
would sell it to the king, or to any one of the nobles 
who could ride it. Philip admired the swelling 
girths, the proudly tossed head, the shapely legs. He 
called to his nobles to show him the paces of Buceph¬ 
alus. But the horse, like many of the finest horses, 
had a nerve as sensitive as its body was beautiful. 
As each noble tried to mount, Bucephalus started and 
flung him. Philip grew angry with the vendor for 
trying to palm an unmanageable horse upon him. 

Alexander, then about thirteen years old, had 
stolen into the courtyard, and looked, sighing with 
envy, at the quivering horse. How he longed for it. 
What a shame that they were scaring the beautiful 
creature by flapping something in front of it. Why, its 
own shadow was startling it. He whispered to his 
father, “ What a pity they are losing so good a horse 
for want of handling it.” Philip felt irritated at the 
impertinent youngster. ” My boy, before you set about 
criticizing those wiser than yourself, show that you 
can manage better.” ” Oh, may 1 try to ? ” he cried, 
and ran to take the bridle. 
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Laying on the frightened horse’s neck that firm, 
soothing touch with which some people carry con¬ 
fidence to the most nervous beasts, Alexander turned 
it so that it faced the sun, and the terrifying shadow 
fell out of sight. All the time he talked to it in the 
same quiet murmur, with a hand going steadily and 
regularly up and do^vn the same part of its neck. 
Soon the voice and the hand grew familiar. Buceph¬ 
alus felt that here was a friend whom it could trust. 
The jarred nerves were stilled. On the point of 
springing, Alexander remembered the flap of his cloak. 
Undoing the brooch, he slid out of it as he sprang. 
Even so the movement frightened Bucephalus, who 
was away like a dart. The courtiers held their breath ; 
Philip wished a thousand times that he had never 
given the rash permission to this beloved son. For 
Alexander, it was tight with the knees and steady on 
the bridle, with no check on the delicate mouth. On 
Bucephalus it presently dawned that here was some 
one who was not afraid. Almost unconsciously it 
slowed. The next moment it found itself turning 
at the bidding of Alexander’s rein. Furious with the 
insolent human, it lashed out its heels and was off 
again, to be checked and turned at the end of its 
career. At last, sobbing, sweating, heaving, it owned 
its master, and a fine gallop back they had. “ Oh, 
my son,” cried proud King Philip, as he received 
him in his arms, ” Macedonia will be too small for 
thee 1 ” And so it proved as the years passed. 

It is pleasant to think that Alexander himself 
stabled the horse that he had fairly won, and that over 
a feed of oats they struck that lifelong friendship which 
only a high-spinted horse and he who can master 
it know. Bucephalus carried Alexander through 
every one of his battles. When the horse died, in the 
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Hindu-Kush Mountains, a short time before Alexander, 
the king mourned deeply for this dear friend. 

(ii) Master of the World. —Alexander’s destiny 
came upon him suddenly at twenty years old when, 
in 336 B.C., Philip was murdered. The Greek cities 
rose, thinking that in so young a king they had nothing 
to fear. Alexander subdued them by that quality which 
was to win him many victories—that of acting before 
his enemies had begun to think. He razed Thebes 
to the ground, sparing only the house of the poet 
Pindar. He conquered Athens. Before leaving Greece, 
he visited the wisest man of his day, the philosopher 
Diogenes, who showed his belief that earthly conuort 
has no connection with happiness by living in a tub. 
This, Diogenes held, was the perfect home, since it 
could always be moved towards the sun. The inter¬ 
view was a silent one ; Diogenes took no notice of 
Alexander. The king wanted to make Diogenes feel 
honoured by his coming. A gift from him would be 
an unforgettable honour. “ What boon can I bestow 
upon you before I leave ? " he asked. “ The boon of 
moving out of the light of my sun,” was the reply. 

The Greek cities thought differently from Diogenes. 
Soon all but Sparta had joined a league, with Alex¬ 
ander at its head. Greece had submitted to “ bar¬ 
barous ” Macedonia. 

Now, in 334 B.C., when Alexander was the head 
of the Greek world, Ws life work began. The “ bar¬ 
barian ” world, as you know, had, all but Carthage 
and that little growing power in Italy, Rome, become 
part of the Great King’s Empire. Well, AJexander 
would return the visit to Xerxes. He wrote to the 
Great King, bidding him acknowledge as his lord him 
who was shortly coming to receive his submission. The 
Great King did not deign to reply to this piece of 
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impertinence. But a Persian army awaited Alexander 
on the shores of the river Granicus, near where Xerxes 
had once watched his army cross the Hellespont, 
Alexander had plunged into the river (it nearly cost 
him his life) almost before the Persians realized that 
he had arrived. The Persian army, cumbrously 
armed, was helpless before the light-moving Mace¬ 
donian hoplites. Soon it was a flying rout: Asia 
Minor lay at Alexander’s feet. 

In five short years this amazing young monarch 
conquered the whole of the Great King’s Empire. 

Before leaving Asia Minor, we must visit Gordium 
(of King Midas). Here on a chariot pole was an intri¬ 
cate knot, made of strips of bark. No man had been 
able to untie it. It was said that he who did untie 
it would be lord of the world. Alexander untied it— 
by cutting it with his sword. Nowadays, when any 
one, disregarding the puzzles that have been worrying 
people, comes to a quick and unexpected decision about 
a question, we say, “ He has cut the Gordian knot.” 

Alexander’s next battle, fought in 333, on the 
Gulf of Issus, at the junction of Syria and Cilicia 
(about where St. PauPs city of Antioch afterwards 
stood), decided the lordship of Phcenicia and Palestine. 

Darius III. did not again make the mistake of 
sending a general against Alexander. He came him¬ 
self, though he did not bring his whole army. At the 
head of his men, the golden-haired Alexander swept 
bareheaded into the thickest of the Persian army, 
where the Immortals, the flower of the nobility, 
gathered to defend their king, their highest duty. 
And the great king Darius had to leap from his chariot 
and flee, on one of his noblemen’s horses, until he 
reached the Two Rivers. 

Syria now lay at Alexander’s feet. Where should 
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he go next ? He sat in council in his tent, reflecting. 
In the distance came the sound of hoofs. The flap 
of the tent was raised. A servant bowed to the 
ground. It was a messenger from Darius. Let him 
Be admitted, Alexander said. He read the letter to 
his counsellors. Darius offered all the old Babylonian 
Empire west of the river Euphrates. Let Alexander 
leave the capitals of Babylon and Susa to him, together 
with the country of the Medes and Persians, and let 
there be peace benveen them. It was a humble 
letter from the Great King. '* What think you ? ” 
said Alexander. From the old counsellors came a 
murmur, “ Accept, accept.” He would never get a 
better offer. To risk more were to ruin all. Crushing 
the letter, the king rose and paced the tent. It was 
so difficult not to think that these trusted counsellors 
knew best. Then before him rose the vision of an 
Asia which should have reverenced and absorbed the 
wisdom and beauty of Hellas. His eyes kindled as he 
said, “ Go back to your master. Say that Alexander 
will have all or nothing.” 

Since he had refused Darius’s offer, he must turn 
aside to conquer E^pt for himself. He did this 
without difficulty. He persuaded the Egyptians that 
he was a reincarnation of their pharaohs, come to free 
them from the Persians. 

Here it seemed to his Hellenic counsellors that he 
had forgotten his mission to make Hellas supreme. 
He dressed as a Thothmes or a Rameses, visited and 
made offerings at their pyramids, joined in Egyptian 
religious rites. He wasted, it seemed to them, endless 
t^e in philandering with the E^ptians. He had a 
city^ built, and named Alexandria after him. Was 
vanity making him forget all ? Ah, but he was cleverer 
than they. He knew that you cannot come to a 
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country with a civilization as old as Egypt’s, and 
persuade the people all at once that your newer 
civilization is greater than theirs. You must go 
reverently, as a learner. How well Alexander suc¬ 
ceeded you may see if you follow the history of his 
city, Alexandria. Until eighteen hundred years later, 
when Greek learning was thrown open to Europe, 
there was no place where its treasures were stored 
with more reverence than in that Egyptian city. 

Already, before conquering Egypt, Alexander had 
nude sure of the old Phoenician ports of Tyre and 
Sidon, so that the king of Persia could not take him 
in the rear. 


He was now, in 331 b.c., ready for the fight which 
should determine the lordship of Mesopotamia and 
Persia proper. He crossed the Tigris near the ruins 
of Nineveh. He was in Babylonia. In a few days 
he was in Nebuchadnezzar’s palace at Babylon. At 
Arbela the Great King gathered the might of his army. 
The Immortal Ten Thousand fell in defending him. 
The king and the rest of his army fled, leaving the 
spoils of his tents to the Greeks. 

Now Alexander was lord of all the civilizations— 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Phoenicia—which his 
world had known. He had reached the boundary of 
that world. He must press on and explore farther. 

The next five years carry Alexander into the mists 
of the unknown East. We hear of him on the Oxus 
in the north, on the Indus in the south, on the Ganges 
in the east. He crosses the Hindu-Kush Mountains. 
He sails on the Indian Ocean, and gazes on the Persian 
Gulf. Look, on the map, at the sweeping loop by 
which he reached India, as though he must explore 
everywhere. 

Wherever he goes it is to found Greek cities as 
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centres of Greek culture. Some cities bore his name 
—Kandahar still bears a part of it. But he himself 
seems to have become an Easterner. He dresses in 
Eastern robes. He cultivates the gods of the East ; 
he marries an Eastern lady, Roxana. His followers 
again whisper that he has forgotten Hellas. And oh 1 
how far it is from home. O for the sea and the 
mountains of Parnassus and the groves of Hymettus I 
His best friend taxes him with “ Eastemizing.’* In a 
bitter quarrel Alexander slays him, then weeps with 
remorse. The beloved Bucephalus dies. Sadder and 
sadder Alexander grows. He is entirely alone. No 
one understands how he only cultivates these Easterners 
to win them for Hellas. It is the tale of Egypt again. 
Well, he will show them. He will reach the end of 
the world, and lay it at the feet of Athene. Though 
he has long passed what he had thought was the end, 
it cannot be far off now. 

But at the Ganges the homesick soldiers will bear 
no more. Like Prince Charlie’s Highlanders, they 
force their leader homeward. Follow his despondent 
route back to Babylon. Here, m 323 b.c., fever over¬ 
took him and he died—the conqueror of the world 
at thirty-three. Was the sickness aggravated by 
disappointment and loneliness ? It may well have 
been so. 

(iii) The Hellenized World.—What of his work ? 

His conquests fell to pieces. The weakness of the 
Empire of Alexander was that only an Alexander could 
hold it. Certainly a collection of leaders could not. 
Alexander’s generals quarrelled, and presently divided 
his Empire. Antiochus took Syria, Ptolemy took 
Egypt. A member of Philip’s house was found to 
rule in Macedonia and Greece. Their descendants 
ruled until Rome came. 
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But his real work—the Hellenizing of the world ? 
That did not perish. 

Some of the cities which he founded, such as 
Alexandria, became centres of learning, in science 



as well as in art. Euclid studied and taught in 
Alexandria. Do you remember Archimedes of Syra¬ 
cuse ? How in his bath he discovered the principle 
of density, from which modern science dates many 
other discoveries ? And how he rushed dripping into 
the street, crying, “ Eureka ** (I have found it) ? The 
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temples, streets, palaces, above all, pharos or the light¬ 
house, of Alexandria, kept alive much of the best in 
Hellenic ideas of building. Not all the cities became 
beds of Hellenistic culture. But the Greek language 
spread, and was spoken up and down Babylonia— 
witness the Rosetta Stone. Greek literature, Greek 
mathematics, Greek science took root in Asia. Later 
the Arabs brought them back to Europe. 

And so the West conquered the East, and Greece 
in her death throes gave her life to a wider world. 
From ^ex^dria along the coast of Africa, in Carthage, 
in Spain, in Sicily, the Hellenistic spirit flourished. 
Already it had in^ired the Etruscans of Italy, and 
through them the Romans. It is travelling far afield, 
and we must travel with it. 

Meanwhile, for another eighteen hundred years, 
the Great Sea, around which the Ancient Empires— 
those of the Nile, Nineveh, Babylon, Phoenicia, Pales¬ 
tine, Persia, and the JE^ean —have clustered, will be 
the home of civilization. Carthage is unconquered. 
Rome is Rowing up. A whole new story of the Great 
Sea is waiting to be told to you. 


Library Sri Pratap Collage, 

Srinagar, 



Chapter 17 

HOW ROME BECAME MISTRESS OF HERSELF 

AND OF ITALY 

^i) Our Debt to Rome.—In a sense the remaining 
stories are more interesting than any. The other 
peoples whose stories we have followed all gave 
something to help to mould the nations to which we 
belong. But Rome made it possible for those nations 
to come into existence as nations. In our ways of 
living, in our language, in our thoughts, we are con¬ 
tinually making use of Roman ideas. In two ways 
especially our debt to the Romans is more than we 
can calculate : in law and in government. 

When a ^oup of people live together under the 
same regulations, we speak of them as a nation. A 
little thinking will show you that they cannot live 
together without regulations. A school, a cricket club, 
a debating society, none of them can exist without 
rules. A nation’s rules are its laws. 

The whole or a part of a nation may take upon 
itself the duty of seemg that the rules are kept; that 
they are altered if they cease to be useful rules ; that 
new rules are added when necessary. We speak of this 
body as government. 

The Romans, like the Athenians, tried the ejmeri- 
ment of self-government. But this is not all. Often 
a state needs a leader to ^ide it. At other times it 
needs the special advice of men wise and experienced 
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in the art of government. Rome made interesting 
experiments in the use of both. 

These, then, are the lessons which we modem 
nations have learned from Rome : how to make rules ; 
how to govern or carry out rules ; how to practise self- 
government ; how to choose leaders ; how to follow 
the advice of experienced rulers. 

Before she could teach the peoples of the known 
world, Rome conquered them. In these stories we 
shall watch Rome first conquering and then teaching 
one nation after another. She was able to do both 
because she was practical. She was clever at seeing, 
and meeting, the immediate need. 

(ii) The Founding of Rome.—The Romans loved 
to think that i^neas founded their city. Although 
we now know that they belonged to the Indo- 
European Latin race which settled in Italy when the 
Hellenes were settling in Greece, their neighbours, 
the Etruscans, were amongst their earliest rulers. 
These Etruscans may have come from Troy ; they did 
certainly come from Asia Minor. 

First find on the map the river Tiber. The 
Romans called it the “ yellow Tiber,** because the 
silt from the Apennines stains it greeny-yellow. To 
the south of it the Etruscans had a city, Alba Longa, 
the Long White City. West of the Apennine hills 
there was a great road from Northern to Southern 
Italy. Just south of where that road cuts the river 
Tiber were some sheltering hills. Here, safe from 
the Etruscans, the Latin new-comers built their vil¬ 
lages. Soon they had a market-place, the Forum^ at 
the foot of the chief hill, the Palatine, In friendly 
times the Etruscans, who were seafarers, would sail 
up the Tiber to the Forum. Hither they brought the 
beautiful things, including weapons, which the Greeks 

U 14 
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had sold them. They bargained for the grain and 
oxen which the Latins brought from their hill villages. 
Through Rome’s best days the Romans remained 
farmers of little farms. 

There were some six or seven of these villages. 
It is on the Palatine hill that Roman life begins. 

The well-protected little Forum was soon the envy 

of its neighbours. In fact, 
if Rome had not bred so 
sturdy a race of fighting 
men, she might have be¬ 
come a battle-ground like 
Mesopotamia. Perhaps, 
about the year 753 b.c. , an 
Etruscan prince came over 
the Tiber, turned out some 
Latin prince, and ruled in 
his place. If so, he was 
soon looked upon as a 
Latin, not as a foreigner. 
The Romans, who ad¬ 
mired him immensely, 
told this story of him : 

Numitor, king of Alba, 
had been turned out of his 
kingdom by his wicked brother Amulius. Amulius 
also had Numitor’s baby grandsons, children of his 
daughter Rhea Silvia and of the god Mars, thrown into 
the Tiber. Like Cyrus, the babies, Romulus and 
Remus, were saved. They were taken care of, first 
by a wolf, and then by a shepherd, until they grew up. 
In the end they turned out the wicked Amulius, and 
replaced Nunutor on the throne. They themselves 
set out to found a new city on the banks of the Tiber. 
The brothers quarrelled as to whose the city 
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should be. Each chose a hill on which he wished it 
built. The priests said that the decision of the gods 
must be asked. This was done by taking auguries — 
just as Nebuchadnezzar consulted astrologers, and the 
Greeks the oracle at Delphi. Romulus and Remus 
were to climb each his own hill, and watch the flight 
of birds. At da^vn Remus sent to tell Romulus that 
he had seen six vultures from the Aventine hill ; 
just then Romulus saw twelve, so the priests decided 
for him. The city was built on Romulus’s hill, the 
Palatine, and named, after him, Rome. 

The story ends sadly. Remus laughed at the 
lowness of the walls which the men of Romulus were 
building. Probably he felt sore ; presently he jumped 
over a low part of the wall in scorn. Like some angiy 
Jew of Nehemiah’s time, Romulus turned on his 
brother. In his rage he slew him, and cried, “ So 
perish all the enemies of Rome 1 ” Rome, therefore, 
had one king. 

I cannot tell you how much of this story is true. 
Rome, “ the city of the Seven Hills,” was certainly 
founded about 753 B.C. To-day the circle of hills 
has widened. It includes, for instance, Remus’s hill, 
the Aventine. 

Rome’s early leaders were kings : the first may 
well have been Romulus. What about ” the body of 
wise and experienced counsellors ” who advised them ? 
This body was called the Senate^ or Meeting of the 
Elders. Its members were three hundred of the heads 
or fathers of the tribes. {Patres or ” fathers ” is the 
same word as ” patriarchs ” or ” father-rulers.”) 

After a time we find a new Etruscan family ruling 
in Rome. The Romans, always great lovers of Rome, 
wished to keep themselves strictly apart. They hated 
” foreigners.” No doubt they scorned the Greek ways 
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of the Etruscans as effeminate. The last Etruscan 
king, Tarquin the Proud, was a tyrant. The Romans 
could bear no more. They drove out Tarquin and his 
son “ false Sextus.” 

To whom should Sextus flee but to the Etruscans ? 
The king of their city of Clusium, Lars Porsena by 
name, promised help. His army took the Romans by 
surprise. Left without a king, they were still trying 
to find a new leader, when they heard that the hill 
Janiculum, north of the Tiber, was in Lars Porsena’s 
hands. Unless he could be delayed at once, Rome 
was lost. How delay him without an army ready ? 
Horatius, the brave captain of the gate, made a sug¬ 
gestion. Macaulay puts words into his mouth in his 
story-poem in The Lays of Ancient Rome : 

“ To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods ? ” 

He himself, declared Horatius, would welcome 
so glorious a death. If Uvo other Romans felt as he 
did, they could stand with him at the far end of the 
bridge and stop the Etruscans crossing. Meanwhile 
the Romans should hew down the bridge, and the Tiber 
would roll impassable between Rome and her enemies. 

In Macaulay’s thrilling story you read how, like 
Leonidas, Horatius and his friends held the narrow pas¬ 
sage against the hosts. When the bridge was tottering, 
the two companions of Horatius leapt back across the 
creaking timbers into safety. Then, with a prayer to 
Father Tiber, special protecting god of the Romans, 
Horatius plunged into the water and swam back. 
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Such was Rome’s horror of tyrants, that she 
decreed that there should never again be a king. 
Her new leaders were to be consuls (meaning “ ad¬ 
visers ” to the people). By arranging that tliere should 
be nvo consuls, the people choosing fresh ones every’ 
year, Rome made it difficult 
for a consul to be a tyrant. 

(iii) Mistress of Italy. 

—On the map shown on 
page 214, draw a line 
between the little rivers 
Macra and Rubico in the 
north. That line marks 
the northern boundary of 
the land where Italians had 
settled. Between them and 
the Alps is the great river 
Po, with its tributaries. All 
the plain of the Po, which 
we now call Lombardy, was 
occupied by other Euro¬ 
peans, the Gauls, who had 
settled in France and Nor¬ 
thern Germany. The 
Romans called it Gallia-cis- 
Alpina^ Gaul-on-this-side- 
of-the-Alps. 

Against each of her 
neighbours Rome had to fight before she could call her¬ 
self mistress of Italy, or could even maintain her own 
undisputed footing in the peninsula. All the time 
she was not undisputed mistress of herself. Her prog¬ 
ress against her enemies was hindered by the quarrels 
between her own citizens, between the nobles or patri¬ 
cians (another word meaning “ fathers ”) and the poor 
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Races of Ancient Italy. 


people, the plebeians. The quarrels are illustrated in 
this story of the war against the Volscians (which 
began in 488 b.c.) : 

The bravest of the Romans was Caius Marcius. 
He belonged to a family of patricians, prominent at 
the time when the quarrels were at their bitterest. 

When the Romans were besieging Corioli, a Vol- 
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scian town, the Volscians came out to fight them in 
the plain outside it. Caius Marcius beat them, and 
pursued them behind the city walls, so fast that he 
was the only Roman in Corioli. The Volscians shut 
their gates on him. Brave Caius Marcius drove back 
the Volscians all by himself, and opened the gate to 
the Romans. For this feat the grateful Roman 
citizens decorated him with the title of CoriolanuSy 
“ the hero of Corioli,” just as many other generals 
have taken their titles from their famous battles. 

Next there was a famine in Rome. Corn was 
procured from Sicily, and the Senate proposed to give 
It out free to the plebeians. Coriolanus was angry 
with the plebeians because they refused to obey the 
patricians. He advised the Senate not to give them 
any com, but to starve them into yielding The 
plebeians had two officers of their own, called tribunes^ 
who could bring any Roman, patrician or plebeian, 
to trial for any offence against the state. Coriolanus 
knew that the plebeian tribunes would arrest him. 
He was too proud to plead before people whom he 
despised. He left his “ ungrateful country,” threaten¬ 
ing vengeance, and offered his services to the king of 
the Volscians. They were gladly accepted, and Corio¬ 
lanus, with a Volscian army, marched on Rome. Too 
late the Romans saw their city about to be besieged 
by the terrible Coriolanus. They sent to entreat for 
peace. First they sent the senators who had been 
friends of Coriolanus to plead in the name of friend¬ 
ship. Next they sent the priests to plead in the 
name of the gods, whose images they carried. Corio¬ 
lanus would listen to neither. At last his mother, 
Volumnia, and his wife, Vergilia, offered to go. They 
led by the hand his little boy, who knelt to plead 
with his father. They were followed by the chief 
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ladies of Rome ; every one of them was dressed in 
mourning. 

Volumnia appealed to the love for Rome which 
she had instilled into Coriolanus in his boyhood. 
She spoke of the shame which would fall upon her, 
his wife, and his little boy, if her son would not 
relent. Coriolanus was touched. Tears came into 
his eyes, and he exclaimed with deep emotion; 

" O mother, mother. 

You have won a happy victory for Rome.” 

Rome was saved, and in the end victorious. Caius 
Marcius went back to lay down his command of the 
Volscians. In their rage th^ tore him to pieces. 

Now for a story of the i^quian Wars, upon which 
Rome entered in 458 B.c. The Roman consul and 
his army had been defeated, and were besieged in 
their camp, by the i^quians. When the messenger 
brought the news, the Romans said, “ No one can save 
us except Lucius Quinctius, the curly-haired (Cincin- 
natush We will make him head, or dictator^ of the 
state. * A dictator was an officer who was given 
special power over the whole Roman state, including 
even the consuls, during a short period, to save it 
from great danger. 

Wnen the messengers reached the little farm of 
Cincinnatus they found him ploughing, wearing only 
his tunic. To do honour to the Senate’s messengers, 
he called to his wife for his cloak, or toga. He was 
brought to Rome, and proclaimed dictator. 

He entered the Forum and ordered all the able- 
bodied men of Rome to gather that night in the 
plain called the Field of Mars (Campus Martius), each 
with five days’ food and twelve stakes of wood. When 
the army reached the Mons (Mount) Algidus, where 
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the Consul Menicius was besieged, it was night. The 
i^quians could not see to attack them when they 
raised a shout. But the imprisoned Romans heard, 
and were so much cheered that they burst out of the 
camp. They fought with the /^Iquians all night, 
while Cincinnatus and his men were at work. When 
the morning came, the ./Equians found that it was their 
turn to be besieged. They were surrounded by a 
deep trench. Above this was a mound crowned by 



a hedge of stakes. They could only surrender. They 
were made to pass beneath the yoke. Two spears 
were planted in the ground, and a third was tied 
across their heads. Beneath this arch, which stood 
for the yoke of the conquerors, laid upon them as 
men laid the yoke on oxen, the beaten army had to 
march. 

In one day and night from his departure Cincin¬ 
natus was back in Rome. Next day he was back at 
his plough. 

In 390 B.c. the worst danger threatened Rome. 
The Gauls from Galiia-cis-Alpina had been attacking 
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the Etruscans. As the latter were now becoming 
subjects of Rome, the Romans tried to help them. 
The Gauls turned and defeated a Roman army. 
Then they marched on Rome. 

Rome was worn out by her wars; she had few men 
left to defend the city. All the Romans left it, except 
a few heroes who gathered together in the castle, or 
fort, of the Capitol, on the Capitoline hill. 

To the Capitol came the ten Vestal Virgins, maidens 
pledged to serve Vesta, goddess of the hearth and 
home. In their temple in the Forum these maidens 
kept alight the sacred fire of Vesta, the hearth of the 
city. It must never go out if the life of Rome was to 
be preserved. They brought some burning fuel in a 
brazier up to the Capitol. 

In the Senate House, in the Forum below the 
Capitol, sat the senators, in their best robes, three 
hundred white-bearded men, who would not desert 
their city. As the “ barbarian Gauls burst into the 
dignified gathering, they drew up short and gazed in 
astonishment at the silent noblemen, who took no 
notice of the threat of death. Almost they had be¬ 
lieved them statues. Then one of them, in curiosity, 
fingered the beard of the nearest senator. The insult 
was too great to be borne. He struck the Gaul with 
his ivory sceptre. Then the Gauls slew the whole 
company, and burned the city. 

For long they besieged the Capitol, but the steep 
rock defied them. At last they found a path so narrow 
and difficult that no guard had been set at the top of 
the cliff—much as happened to General Wolfe at 
Quebec. They reckoned without the sacred geese 
of Juno (Hera). These geese heard the soft tread of 
the scrambling Gauls. They set up a cackling which 
awoke the brave Marcus Manlius. Seizing shield 
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and sword, he rushed out in time to see the head of 
the first Gaul appearing. He pushed with his shield, 
and the Gaul fell, driving the odher Gauls down before 
him. So, the Romans said, Juno saved her city. 
Perhaps, we should say, the hero Manlius saved it. 

The Gauls drew off and never again threatened 
Rome itself. But it was many a long year before they 
were conquered. 



Steel helmet and armour. 


(iv) Mistress of Herself.—We shall now under¬ 
stand something of the greatness which made these 
simple farmer-folk of Rome rulers of the world. 

All these heroes, in their different ways, loved 
Rome, and were ready to die for her. Romans had 
the utmost regard for Rome’s commands, her law. 
So they carried with them a sober sense of their 
dignity as Romans {gravitas)y which appears in the 
behaviour of the senators before the Gauls. The 
poorest Roman was a great gentleman. Romans loved 
Rome with a dutifulness {pietas) which came from 
their reverence for the gods, as in the Vestal Virgins. 
Cincinnatus, and even Coriolanus, placed simple duty 
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first. Of this sort was Marcus Curius, whom the 
Samnites tried to tempt to their side with gold. They 
found him eating his dinner, a turnip which he had 
baked in hot ashes, from a wooden platter. He said, 

“ It is a greater thing to have power over those who 
have gold than to have the gold itself.” It was these 
citizen-farmers — soldiers only 'when Rome needed 
theiYi—that were the backbone of the Roman State. 

That is why, through the quarrels of patricians and 
plebeians, Rome was not, as you might suppose, full 
of hatred. “ Pietas ”—love of Rome and her gods— 
kept patricians and plebeians moderate. “ Gravity ” 
—dignity, respect for law—made them accept decisions 
for the good of Rome. These two things inspired the 
discipline of Rome’s army. They saw her through her 
bad time while she was becoming mistress of herself. 
She was therefore fit to be mistress of Italy. Rich and 
poor were citizen-farmers like Cincinnatus. Idleness 
and luxury, which make people bitter, were unknown. 

If you had gone into a nobleman’s house you would 
have found it chiefly composed of a single hall, the 
atrium. The smoke from the fire in the braziers 
escaped, as in Athens, through a hole in the roof. 
Many scholars think that because the roof was black 
with smoke the hall was called atrium (Latin, ater 
= black). In the centre of the floor was a sunken 
hollow, to receive the rain. 

In this one room family and servants ate and 
slept; meals were cooked; visits were received; 
business was transacted. Later, the difficulty of doing 
business amongst the clatter of cookery and the 
gossip of social life was remedied by giving the 
master an alcove at the back of the atrium. This 
plan of a round building, with a hole in the roof, 
to which a recess at the back was added, was the 
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favourite one in Roman buildings. You will notice 
it in the earliest Christian churches. 

Around these modest homesteads were gathered 
the citizen-farmer’s olive groves, vineyards, and fields 
of grain. The sun-dried brick building had no orna¬ 
ment, inside or out; decorations were not to the 
Roman taste. 

To find how these simple people grew to a higher 
and more luxurious, but less vigorous, standard of 
living, we must watch Rome growing into a world 
power. 



Chapter l8 

HOW ROME BECAME MISTRESS OF THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

(i) Rome and King Pyrrhus,—It was through 
the Greek colonies in Sicily that Rome began to fight 
outside Italy. She was to discover that once you 
begin fighting foreign powers you cannot stop. She 
moves from conquest to conquest. If you conquer a 
country, you find you have to make its borders safe 
against its neighbours. That means conquering them. 
It is difficult to blame Rome, because the first outside 
step was almost forced upon her. And if she had not 
conquered the world, we modern peoples should not 
be inheriting her civilization. But it seems as though 
all that is best in the Roman character must now be 
spoiled, and no help for it. 

Certain Greek Sicilian cities had put themselves 
under Rome’s protection. Tarentum, the strongest 
of the rest of them, was jealous. She appealed to her 
mother-country, and Pyrrhus, kin^ of Epirus in 
Western Greece, came to her help in 280 B.C. He 
brought war elephants, a new sight to the Romans. 
But in three years he was forced to return to Greece. 
“ If (the Romans) were my soldiers,” he said, ** and 
if I were their general, we should conquer the world.* 

Sicily contained many colonies, not only of 
Greeks, but also of Carthaginians. Soon the Car- 
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thaginians were helping the Greeks, and Rome was 
at war with Carthage. For a hundred and twenty 
years (264-146 B.c.) the champions of the old Semites 
fought the champions of the new Europeans for the 
rule of the world. This First Fi/nfr, that is Phoenician 
or Carthaginian, War reminds us sometimes of our 
wars with Napoleon. Carthage was great at sea as 
Rome was great on land. For long the war could not 
be decided, as neither side could destroy the other, 
until the Romans made some ships in imitation of 
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those of Carthage, and forced themselves to learn to 
manage them. Carthage had then to make peace, 
and lost her footing in Sicily. 

(ii) Rome and Hannibal.—Carthage’s general, 
Hamilcar Barca, or the Lightning, never forgave Rome. 
His plan of revenge was a practical one. He got 
himself made governor of another of Carthage’s 
colonies, Spain. His son Hannibal was nine years 
old when he watched his father sacrifice to the §ods 
that they might bless his work in Spain. Hamilcar 
led him aside. “ Would you like to come too ? ” he 
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asked. The boy*s face shone ; he nodded, too eager 
to speak. Hamilcar led him back to the altar, and 
bade him lay his hand on it. “ Swear that you will 
never be the friend of the Roman people ! ” Stam¬ 
mering with eagerness, Hannibal took the oath. 

The rest of his life was spent in keeping that oath. 
Before Hamilcar died, he had conquered Spain as far 
as the river Tagus, which you will find on the map, 
and had founded the strong city of New Carthage 
(now called Cartagena). A few years after his father’s 
death, Hannibal, at twenty-six, was general in Spain. 

This Second Punic War lasted for seventeen years. 
Hannibal had first to pick a quarrel with Rome. This 
he did by attacking Saguntum, on the east coast of 
Spain, an ally of Rome. 

Rome grimly waited until Saguntum fell ; she 
gave no help to it. Then she sent to Carthage to 
demand that Hannibal be given up to her. ** We 
bring you peace or war ; choose which you will,” said 
Quintus Fabius to the Carthaginian senators, as he 
stood before them, holding his cloak as though he 
were carrying something. ” Give us which you will,” 
replied the senators. ‘‘Then take war ! ” cried Fabius, 
flinging wide his cloak. ” We accept the gift 1 ” said 
the Carthaginians. 

The war which followed was really fought between 
Hannibal and Rome. This astonishing young man 
had studied the feats of Alexander and the reasons for 
his success. Sometimes he seems even more wonderful 
than Alexander. The great Ronaan historian, Titus 
Livy, shall describe him for you: 

” He had the greatest boldness in encountering 

danger, and the coolest judgment in the midst of 

it. No toil could either fatigue him bodily or depre^ 

his spirits. Heat and cold he could bear alike ; his 
(iSet) 15 
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rule as to food and drink was set by natural appetite, 
not pleasure. His times of waking and sleeping did 
not depend on its being day or night; such hours as 
remained after his work was finished he gave to 
repose ; and even that was not courted on a luxurious 
couch or by enjoining silence. Many have seen him 
wrapped in his military cloak, stretched on the ground 
among the pickets and sentinels.” 

See whether you think Hannibal’s career bears out 

Livy’s judgment. 

His first difficulty, after Sagun- 
tum, was the river Ebro. He sent 
his elephants across on rafts. His 
men crossed by means of inflated 
skins, like the water-wings on which 
some of you learn to swim. 

He intended to go round by Gaul 
and the Alps. 

Rome’s best plan was to stop him 
before, or as, he crossed the river 
Rhone. It would have made all the 
difference to her if she could keep 
him out of Italy. 

Hannibal was too auick for the 
Romans and too clever for the Gauls. 

The consul, Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
reached the Rhone three days after Hannibal had 
crossed it. On the east bank some Gauls were wait¬ 
ing to attack him as he crossed. By night Hannibal 
sent some of his men to cross farther noi^, where the 
Gauls could not see them. He made a breakwater 
of his bigger boats. Under its protection the men 
crossed in smaller boats, the horses swimming along¬ 
side. The Gauls were just going to attack them when 
they heard a shout behind. Their tents were on fire, 
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and Hannibars other men were on them. This gives 
you some idea of his skill. 

Hannibal had now to cross the Alps. Imagine 
sixty thousand men, with horses and elephants, crossing 
the Alps amid snow and ice without a road or know¬ 
ledge of the way ! Probably it is the greatest feat 
of Its kind in historj'. Often the army had to halt 
while a track was hewn over the rocks. They had no 
dynamite then. They “ made a huge pile of timber; 
and as soon as a strong wind fit for exciting the flames 
arose, they set fire to it, and, pouring vinegar on the 
heated stones, they rendered them soft and pliable. 
Then they opened a way with iron instruments through 
the rock thus heated by the fire, and softened its 
declivities by gentle windings.’* Gauls from above 
rolled boulders on to the struggling men. 

At last they stood on the top—perhaps of the 
Little St. Bernard Pass of to-day. Below them lay 
Italy and the valley of the Po. Hannibal said, “ You 
are now surmounting not only the ramparts of Italy, 
but also of the city of Rome.” He added that they 
had now a smooth downhill journey, and that Rome 
would be theirs after a battle or two. 

They had indeed a downhill journey, but how 
far it was to be from a smooth one it is merciful that 
Hannibal could not see. You know how much more 
difficult it is to go down than up a slippery surface. 
To add to this, they were going down the steeper 
side. 

”... neither those who made the least stumble 
could prevent themselves from falling, nor, when 
fallen, remain in the same place, but rolled, both men 
and beasts of burden, upon one another. . . . 

” There was a wretched struggle, both on account 
of the slippery ice not affording any hold to the step, 
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and giving beneath the foot more readily by reason 
of the slope. . . . The beasts of burden also some¬ 
times cut mto this lower ice by merely treading upon 
It. . . . 

Throughout the struggle, Hannibals cheerfulness 
never slackened. Trouble succeeded trouble. The 
autumn cold overtook them up there. This was terrible 
to the Spaniards and Africans ; the snow frightened 
them. Hannibal himself lost an eye in the blizzards. 
He reached the valley with about 26,000 men out of 
nearly 60,000 who had crossed the Rhone. Yet he 
was the life and soul of his army ; he made the journey 
possible for them. 

Some Gauls joined Hannibal, as he had hoped. 
He had just time to rest his men, when the Romans 
were upon him. Twice hardened Roman soldiers 
fought the smaller, tired armies of Hannibal, who did 
not know the ground; twice they were beaten. 
Rome had a quarter of a million men of her own, and 
many more allied forces, to Hannibal’s 30,000. She 
could bring up army after army. Yet she, the un¬ 
beaten, was beaten, first on the river Ticinus, a 
battle which gave Hannibal the Po valley, and then 
on the river Trebbia. Here Hannibal tricked the 
Romans into wading through the water, before break¬ 
fast, on a cold morning, to attack him. This victory 
meant that Northern Italy was now in his hands 
(218 B.C.). 

Hannibal spent the winter in Etruria, whilst Gauls, 
North Italians, and Etruscans came over to the win¬ 
ning side. In the spring of 217 the Romans made 
another effort. A mighty army, under the consul 
Flaminius, met Hannibal near the reedy Lake T^i- 
mene, in southern Etruria. Hannibal caught it in a 
fog, between hills and lake, and cut it to pieces. 
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He was within a hundred miles of Rome. The 
city lay defenceless at his feet. Yet, instead of taking 
it, he marched east, across the Apennines, and spent 
another year in winning the tribes in the north-east 
part of Italy. Perhaps there is something in the idea 
of a historian who has lately suggested that he was en¬ 
joying his revenge by playing the cat to Rome’s mouse. 
We can see, however, that Hannibal lost his chance 
to take Rome ; it did not come again. 

He was so much cleverer than the Romans. The 
honourable, but rather stupid, Romans let him beguile 
them into fighting before breakfast or in a hill-trap. 
They scornfully called it “ Punic deceit ” to use brains 
in fighting ; to them it was cowardice. The dictator, 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, followed the plan, often 
now called the Fabian method, of wearing Hannibal 
out by leading him on to pursue his army, whilst 
always keeping just out of sight. Hannibal never got 
a chance to win another of his brilliant victories. 
The Romans thought less than nothing of the Fabian 
method. Next year (216 B.c.) they ordered the consuls 
to join battle with Hannibal. They had not yet learned 
their lesson. 

At Cannas, Hannibal’s cavalry was again too much 
for the Romans ; he had only half their number of 
foot soldiers. The Romans lost 70,000 men to Hanni¬ 
bal’s 6,000. 

Still Hannibal did not march on Rome. And now 
it became apparent that he never would. For, this is 
the secret of the Second Punic War : though Hanni¬ 
bal won in fighting, Rome won in the fidelity of her 
subjects. Hannibal thought that the Roman subject 
peoples would be like the Carthaginian, eager to 
throw off the yoke of Rome and ready to join him who 
was come to set them “ free.” But the faithful Latins 
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and the Italians, amongst whom Rome had planted 
colonies, stood by the mother city. Hannibal dared 
not move on Rome, leaving them behind him. 

Next, the Romans were at last learning the lesson 
of Fabius. They waited, and allowed Hannibal to 
grow weaker. This had a great effect on the subjects 
of Rome who had deserted to Hannibal. Capua, 
which had been Hannibal’s headquarters, was retaken 
by the Romans in 211 B.c. Then other cities began 
to go back to Rome of their own accord. 

Capua worked against Hannibal in another way. 
Whilst his men lay idle there, unable to draw the 
Romans to battle, they grew slack and out-of-hand. 
They enjoyed the pleasures of the rich trading city, 
and they thought of little else. Hannibal could not 
save them. It says much for them that they were 
still loyal to him. During the seventeen years of the 
war no Carthaginian accepted Rome’s proffered rewards 
and betrayed him. 

Next, the Carthaginians at home had never shown 
great trust in Hannibal. He had been independent 
of them while he had enough Spanish troops. Now, 
when he needed more men, they would not send him 
any. They said, “ He reports that he is winning 
battles. \^y, then, should he need more men ? He 
reports that he is taking towns. Why should he need 
provisions ? ” 

Still there was Spain. His brother, Hasdrubal, 
would bring him the men whom he needed. Hannibal 
waited in his camp near Cannae. Hasdrubal was doing 
well, and would soon be with him. 

But the Romans had at last a general who was 
Hannibal’s match. Young Publius Cornelius Scipio 
was the son and grandson of generals who had fought 
against Carthage. He saw that, while Hannibal was 
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in Italy, he might not win victories, but he could not 
be defeated. Until he was dislodged from Italy, Rome 
could not call herself free. There was only one way 
to dislodge him—boldly to carry the war into his 
country. At twenty-four years o? age, Scipio volun¬ 
teered for the command in Spain. 

While Hannibal sat patiently waiting for Has- 
drubal, Scipio had seized New Carthage, and cut ofi 
some of Hasdrubal’s men. Hasdrubal had to wait 
t^vo precious years in Gaul, collecting more men. At 
last he reached Italy, and sent messengers to tell 
Hannibal to be ready to join forces with him. Han¬ 
nibal’s camp was always on the move. The messengers 
missed him and were taken prisoners by the Roman 
consul, Nero, who was watching Hannibal. Leaving 
part of his army to let Hannibal think that he was 
still there (the Romans were now good at copying 
the clever tricks of the enemy), Nero slipped north, 
and with the other consul caught Hasdrubal at the 
little river Metaurus. As Hannibal sat in his cai^ at 
Canusium, some Roman troops approached. They 
stopped at a safe distance, and threw towards him 
rfbmcthing round. It was his brother’s head. 

At last he had to return to Carthage. Scipio, 
now consul, had crossed into Africa and destroyed a 
Carthaginian army. The Carthaginians, who had 
neglected Hannibal, sent for him in their need. But 
his tired and discouraged men were no match for 
young Scipio’s vigorous army. Scipio, too, had 
copied cleverly. At the battle of Zama, 202 B.C., he 
had cavalry that outmatched Hannibal’s. He was not 
troubled by the elephants, for he left lanes in his ranks 
down which they charged. His cavalry drove Hanni¬ 
bal’s before it, then returned to close in on the rear 
of the foot solders. 
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Carthage had now to accept the peace which Rome 
dictated. She had to pay a great sum of money to 
Rome ; she had to give up Spain and her colonies, 
with all her ships of war except ten small triremes ; 
she had to promise never to make war without Rome’s 
consent. 

(iii) The Eastern Mediterranean and Afterwards. 
—The end of Carthage is very sad. 

For fifty years Rome left her alone. During these 
years she was adding the Greek cities and the Eastern 
Mediterranean to her Empire. Now, in the year 150, 
all the Great Sea owned her rule. Does a misgiving 
cross our minds that not all these wars were really 
necessary ? It is difficult to tell. The Greek cities 
certainly plotted with Syria, with whom Rome was 
spoiling for a quarrel. This gave her the excuse to 
take over the rule of them. What is hard to under¬ 
stand is that Rome pretended that she was setting 
them free from Macedonia. 

During these years Rome bullied Carthage into 
banishing her great Hannibal. Then she bullied the 
kings of Asia Minor into driving him from one to 
another until he took poison to escape. But she had 
an uncomfortable feeling that, while Carthage re¬ 
mained, she was not undisputed mistress of the Great 
Sea. Stem old Cato urged daily in the Senate: 
“ Carthage must be blotted out.’* Kome kept goading 
Carthage by a thousand small persecutions until 
Carthage gave her ground for saying that she had 
broken her treaty. 

Knowing that they could expect no mercy, the 
Carthaginians stood a three years* siege. Rome had 
taken meir arms ; they made new ones ; the women 
gave their hair to m^e bowstrings. The Romans 
Fought from house to house, from room to room, 
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before the city was theirs. They burned Carthage. 
They ploughed up her land. They blotted out her 
very name. (146 b.c.^ 

So ended the world struggle between the Semites 
and the Latins. 



Chapter 19 

THE ROMAN STATE 

(i) How Rome governed Herself.—The poor 
plebeians had a hard struggle to get their miseries 
lightened. They suffered terribly during the wars in 
Italy. They had to leave their farms to go and fight. 
In those days, when all Rome’s citizens fought for her, 
they were not paid for fighting. They had to pay 
taxes. When their farms were ruined, through the 
wars, they could only meet these payments by borrow¬ 
ing from rich patricians. The law of debt was hard. 
When they could not pay they were thrown into prison 
or made slaves. 

Sometimes good people tried to persuade the 
Senate to help them. In 486 b.c. the consul Spurius 
Cassius suggested that the land taken from other 
peoples in war, which belonged to the state of Rome, 
should be given to the plebeians in allotments. If 
patricians used it, they should pay rent for it. The 
patricians hated Spurius Cassius. They had always 
used the state, or public, land, and they meant to go 
on using it. They killed him, and his law was never 
carried. 

Rome was supposed to be governed by the Senate 
and people of Rome {Senatus Populusque Romanus — 
S.P.Q.R.). The people made laws in their Assembly, 
the Comitia Cxtriata. But only patricians sat in it. 
The Senate gave experienced advice to the consuls 
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and other magistrates. But they were all patricians. 
This government stood for all that pietas and gravitoi 
which made early Rome great. But it was not likely 
to pass many laws to help plebeians. For a long time 
they were too much absorbed in poverty to realize this. 

You will remember from the story of Coriolanus 
that they had managed to get officers of their o\vn 
called tribunes. They managed it by going away, 
and refusing to do any work until things were made 
better. These tribunes were there, not to govern 
the state but to hel^ the plebeians. They might set 
free any prisoner. Their doors stood open night and 
day, in case any one wanted them. Any one trying 
to hurt them was outlawed. 

It is not good for a state if there are officers who 
can put an end to the law by protecting people who 
break it. You might as well have no laws. Already 
people were not sure what the laws were. It was the 
plebeians who asked that ten men {Decemviri) should 
be chosen to find out and write them down. They 
wrote them on twelve tables. Here are two extracts : 

“ Let the father have power over the life and death 
of his son. Let it be lawful to sell the son as a slave 
three times.” 

‘‘ If any one shall publish slander, or write verses 
to the defamation of another, let the offence be capital. 
Let an oath be of the greatest force to ensure credit. 

As long as this stern old discipline lasted, it mattered 
little what her enemies might try to do to Rome. 

It is the secret of the success of her army. As 
she had now to do more fighting,* she had to give the 
right to serve abroad in it to poor people as well as rich, 
and in the end to the subject allies. In order that these 

* Rome Deeded a permanent or standing army instead of simply 
asking all the citizens to fight for her in need only* 
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poor people might leave their farms, she had to pay 
them. 

In the end, not only were the worst miseries of 
the plebeians lightened, but they won a share in making 
the laws. In 376 b.c. two tribunes, Licinius and 
Sextus, got a law passed saying that one of the consuls 
must always be a plebeian. It took them ten years. 
Every year the people elected them tribunes, and they 
protected all who broke the law. The plebeians were 
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now better off in this way than the patricians : for 
both consuls might be plebeians. Soon their plebeian 
assembly was allowed to make laws, just like the 
Comitia Curiata. 

(ii) How Rome governed her Subjects.—How did 
Rome manage to keep her subject lands ? 

You remember now Danus improved the com¬ 
munications of his Empire. The Romans were 
masters at road-building. Some of our best roads 
in Britain to-day were made by them. The consul 
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Appius Claudius made a road from Rome to the heel 
of Italy. Later, a road ran north of Rome, round by 
Gaul, finally across Gaul to the coast of our English 
Channel. On the coast at Dover it took up its course, 
ran through London and out where it is now known as 
the Edgware Road ; it ran north through England and 
into the country of the Caledonian Piets. This Great 
North Road is not the only Roman road on the track 
of which we, in Britain, may travel to-day. 

A Roman road, like a Roman wall, rarely stops to 
go round hills or other obstacles. It has an engaging 
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way of going straight over them—we can almost hear 
the old roadmakers boasting that mountains cannot 
turn aside the might of Rome. 

The next secret of Rome’s government of her 
subjects is her power to make them look up to Rome 
and desire to be Romans. She was rewarded by 
the faithfulness of the Latins against Hannibal. The 
great hope Rome held out to them was that they 
should one day become Roman citizens, equal in law 
to all sharing the right which few could exercise, to 
vote at Roman elections. Centuries later, Paul of 
Tarsus claims these privileges: “ Is it lawful for you 
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to scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned ? ” 
So far only the Latins had attained citizenship. 

Thirdly, Rome gave the cities of her provinces a 
start by planting colonies of her own citizens to live 
amongst them. These provincial Romes reached a 
high civilization. They set a standard for the pro¬ 
vincials, who, by imitating and mingling with the 
colonists, became true Romans. 

The Italians, who were not yet Roman citizens, 
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but higher than governed provinces, illustrate another 
wise principle. Before the wars with Carthage, Rome 
left her subjects to govern themselves. 

(iii) After the Wars with Carthage.—We come 
to the more difficult question as to how the Cartha¬ 
ginian wars altered the Romans for the worse. 

We notice a new harshness in Rome’s dealings with 
the Italians. She seemed to suspect them. The 
faithful Latins lost their rights as Roman citizens. 
Brave enemies no longer received decent consideration. 
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Rome’s temper seemed warped by difficulties. She was 
not improved by her successful wars in the East. The 
spirit of greed seemed at work to spoil her. 

If voii had now visited your old atrium house, 


[PheUf, AUnari. 

The Pantheon, Rome. 

you would have found it much changed. Besides the 
master’s alcove at the back, there would have been 
bedrooms opening out of the atrium at each side. 
Outside there would be a Greek courtyard with 
fountains, surrounded by a columned porch called a 
peristyle. Later still, dining-rooms, more bedrooms, 
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and the library of a Roman man of culture were added. 
The library contained papyrus rolls, bearing tags for 
the titles. Slaves were employed in business houses to 
copy them. 

Evidently our Romans have caught the fashion of their 
new Greek subjects. Laws were always limiting the dress 
and jewellery of the Roman ladies, the practice of keep¬ 
ing carriages, the imitation of Greek dances. Stern old 
Romans, such as Cato, bewailed the “good old times,” 
and found the new ways degenerating and foolish. 

The country had changed from a land of little 
farms to a land of large estates. Rich monied men 
(called equiteSy or knights, because they could afford 
horses to serve in the cavalry) bought these estates. 
The wars left Rome with a glut of prisoners, cheap 
slave labour. Now when the small farmer came home 


to his ruined farm, he went off to the city to “ get rich 
quick.” But free workers could not find work. 
Rome became filled with an idle, starving, out-at- 
elbows population. The rich men {optimates)y who 
had bought the land, now wanted to be magistrates. 
They had to buy the votes of these poor people. 
They bought them by “ bread and circuses,” free gifts 
of corn and free spectacles in the Great Circus 
{Circus Maximus). The entertainment provided shows 
how low Rome had sunk. Nobody cared for games 
or Greek plays. Only bloodshed amused people. 
Again the cheap slave labour was handy. As gladiatorSy 
slaves were hired to fight one another. They became 
80 popular that they had to be specially trained. 
Then some one hit upon the more showy idea of setting 
them to fight with wild beasts. 

The lives of consuls and other magistrates, already 
half-ruined by providing “ bread and circuses,” be¬ 
came a scramble to make what they could out of their 
u.M<} 16 
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short year of office. Consuls, when they retired, were 
sent to govern provinces. They all wanted wealthy 
provinces. They would do anything to please the 
Senate, who awarded them. Thus the Senate gathered 
all the power. It was intended as a body to advise 
the magistrates. As long as the magistrates controlled 
the Senate, Rome was really governed by her citizens, 
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for they chose the magistrates. Not so, once the 
Senate controlled the magistrates. Monied men were 
filling the Senate. Wealth would soon control every¬ 
thing. Gone was the meaning from the grand old 
phrase Senatus Populusque Romanus. 

When these governors reached their provinces, they 
thought only of now to wring money from the wretched 
provincials. Then when they reuirned home, their 
enemies would certainly have them tried on some 
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charge. They must collect more money to bribe the 
judges. No wonder that a spirit of cruelty appears in 
Rome’s dealings with her allies: she dared not make 
them citizens, for no governor could control them. 

One body, in these frequent wars, was beginning 
to count very much—the army. Now that Rome 
paid her troops, there were professional soldiers every¬ 
where. When governors no longer kept order in a 
province, it was upon the army {le^iones or legions) that 
men learned to depend. Its discipline was still good. 
But there could not be the splendid old ideal of an 
army of citizens fighting for their mother-country. 
And if once an army broke out with a grievance, who 
could stand against it ? 

Meanwhile the Roman people were living on free 
com, not by honest work ; were delighting in blood¬ 
shed. Gone was the vigorous faith in the gods. 
Strange Eastern beliefs took its place. Pietas and 
gravitas were disappearing. 

(iv) The Story of Cornelia’s Jewels.—We are 
now to hear of the efforts of two great men to make 
things better. 

Tiberius and Caius Gracchus were the sons of a 
good Roman governor of Spain. He had seen how 
difficult it was to govern justly, and his young sons 
had seen something of it, too. Their mother, a noble 
lady named Cornelia, was once visited by a friend, 
who was showing her with pride he^ewels, now so 
fashionable. There came a pause. The friend said, 
“ And where are your jewels, Cornelia ? ” Without a 
word Cornelia led her to a comer of the atrium, drew 
aside a curtain, and showed her two little boys, flushed 
rosy in sleep. “ These are my jewels,” she said. 

With such parents Tiberius and Caius could not 
help growing up good and kind and considerate. 
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Their chance to allay the miseries of Rome came 
when Tiberius was elected tribune of the people 
in 133 B.c. He began by proposing an agrarian law, 
that IS a farming law. We have already had some 
agrarian laws—for example, the one in which Spurius 
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Cassius had proposed to give pieces of the public land 
to plebeian debtors. 

Tiberius Gracchus wanted to divide the whole of 
the public land into small farms for the ruined farmers. 
You see, although there could not be much spare land 
in Italy, the new provinces were continually added to 
the public land. It seemed only fair that those who had 
fought to win the land should have the use of it. 

We now see one of the methods by which the Senate 
was getting all the power. There were ten tribunes, 
instead of the original two. Although the tribunes 
could protect any one who had disobeyed the law, 
there was one weak point in their position—they had 
all to agree on anything which they wanted, because 
of the old law made to ^ive them power, that if a 
tribune objected to a law it could not stand. All the 
Senate had to do was to bribe one of the ten tribunes 
to vote against Tiberius. This they did. 

Tiberius now made his mistake. He got the 
people to turn that tribune out of office. Tiberius’s 
agrarian law passed. But it is a sound rule that you 
cannot make law by breaking it. Once you base 
anything which you want to oo on the argument of 
force or mighty it will not be of much use as an argu¬ 
ment in law or right. 

Remember that in the story of the next century. 

Tiberius found that people tried at every point to 
prevent him from carrying out his agrarian law. He 
said that he must get himself made tribune again. 
The tribunes, you remember, were sacred in their 
persons. Tiberius saw that the nobles would kill him 
if he were not tribune. 

Now force came in again ; there was a fight over 
the election of the tribunes. Tiberius was killed. 

We have now reached the year 133 B.c., when 
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Rome had become mistress of the Mediterranean, both 
East and West. It is a fateful year. From now onward 
people who disagree with the laws will set them aside 
more and more, and appeal to force, or might, instead. 

In 123 B.c. Caius Gracchus, to the sorrow of poor 
Cornelia, was made tribune. 

Caius felt that he could never both carr)' and 
bring into practice his laws under the existing govern¬ 
ment. So he tried to put an end to the Senate, and 
to make a new government of the people. As tribune 
he had a right to appeal to the people, but he had 
to be careful how he touched the Senate. 

Caius tried to please people in rather harmful ways, 
so as to have enough followers to be able to do some 
real good without meeting the fate of his brother. 
This is always a mistake. Good does not usually 
come out of wrong. Caius passed a law giving the 
people cheap corn. He tried to win the Roman 
Knights, and to make them strong enough partly to 
take the place of the Senate, by increasing their power 
in the provinces, and by making them, and not the 
senators, members of the Roman juries. This meant 
that the power of making men obey the laws would 
belong to ^he knights, which would weaken the Senate’s 
control over those laws. 

This set knights and senators fighting, and added 
to Rome’s misery. But it won Caius more followers. 

He saw that Rome could not go on governing her 
provinces unless she either held them down by armies 
or gave to all the rights which she had given to the 
Latins—only to withdraw them after Hannibal’s war. 
In 122 B.c. Caius proposed to give the Roman citizen¬ 
ship to all the Latins, and to give the Italians all the 
privileges in governing themselves which the Latins 
had held. 
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At once there was a loud outcry amongst the 
Roman people. Have Latins and Italians sharing the 
feasts and fetes, the bread and circuses ? Never ! 
They would not hear of this law. In 121 B.c. they 
did not elect Caius tribune. Presently he was killed 
in a street fight. 

And so the attempt of the Gracchi to save Rome’s 
government and to give back to the citizens their self- 
respect failed. 

The poor people of Rome were idle. Without 
self-support how could they be self-respecting ? The 
city and cotmtry were full of discontent amongst 
slaves, poor people, soldiers. Outside Rome was the 
discontent of Latins and Italians at being refused 
citizenship. Rich men ruled in the Senate by their 
wealth; the Senate ruled the magistrates. In the 

C rovinces governors did as they liked. In the country 
ig estates had taken the place of small, slave labour 
of free labour. The army alone was successful and 
important, and force, or might, was triumphing. 



Chapter 20 

HOW ROME BECAME MISTRESS OF THE 

WORLD 




r r f 


(i) The Sickness of Rome.—We have come to 
the story of the first century B.C. It is the time 

of Rome’s greatest glory and her 
\ greatest failure. She became mistress 

of the uncivilized as well as of the 
civilized world. But while she was 
teaching these new peoples the art of 
11 governing, she forgot to practise it. 

Senate, which was meant to 
I'rrr ^ body of advisers, took on the 
L‘b|ll whole duty of government. Know- 
t| ^ ^ ing how powerful it was, Romans were 
willing to buy its favour. The old 
, ^ trust in the gods, the old sense of 

/ \ duty, that had made the Romans great, 

' \ seemed to disappear. Other Romans 

Simple Atrium, tried to get people to follow them by 

forming a party to win back for the 
people the rights of law-making which the Senate 
had usurped. These leaders seemed to care for little 
but their own power. To gain favour they led the 
armies to win victories. That is how Rome made so 
many conquests. The more she conquered, the more 
the love of conquest seemed to grow upon her. 

As a result she made serious mist^es. She went 
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on refusing her citizenship to the Italians until she 
nearly lost them, and had to yield, after a war, in 
89 B.C. She ill-treated her slaves until they rebelled 
and were cruelly put down. She became so much 
absorbed in her quarrels that she paid too little heed 
to the new fair-haired Germanic race that was making 
its way into Europe. 

Each leader tried to control an army, for only by 
this means did he feel safe from his enemies. Might, 
not right, was triumphing. 

The most brilliant of these leaders was Cn$u9 
Pompeius, or Pompey. It was he who cleared the 
Mediterranean Sea of the pirates who were taking 
advantage of Rome’s quarrels. Many of the new ad¬ 
ditions to the Roman dominions had been conquered 
by Pompey. Amongst these provinces were Judaea, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Crete, remnants of Alex¬ 
ander’s Empire. But Pompey was a soldier’s man. 
He could not heal Rome’s sickness—that she was 
losing the loyalty of her subjects. If a surgical 
operation had not healed her, she would have died 
like Assyria. The Germanic peoples would have 
destroyed her Empire, and no one would have cared 
to save her. 

(ii) The Physician : Julius Caesar.—Only one 
man had the sense to see what was wrong with Rome. 
He was Caius Julius Ca;sar. Sometvhere about 61 B.C. 
he decided two things: that the Roman government 
must be entirely changed, and that whoever changed 
it must have an army at his back. To gain an army 
he had himself made governor of Gaul. Here he 
began to prepare for his life work. 

Probably he is the greatest of the Romans. His 
story is thrilling to read. He was a great general, as 
he was just going to show. He was a ruler of far- 
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reaching ideas, some of which he did not live to 
realize. He has left a diary of his time in Gaul in 
clear, pure Latin, from which we get the portrait of 
a Roman of the best type, just, simple, kindly, with a 
great desire for the good of the Roman people, intelli¬ 
gent, and interested in literature. 

Cxsar realized that the experiment of self-govern¬ 
ment had failed. The only remedy was to cut the 
worn-out old government and bring Rome again 
under one man s rule. So strong was the old fear 
of the name of king, and so many enemies had he, 
that he had to proceed carefully. We can only guess 
at what he would have done. But the government 
which he planned, and partly worked out, did save 
Rome, and give her a period in which to lead the 
uncivilized nations into law, order, and good govern¬ 
ment. It came near to being Rome’s greatest period. 

It took him nine years to bring Gaul to heel. We 
have his diary of his doings during those years, includ¬ 
ing a vivid account of his expeditions to Britain in 55 
and 54 B.C. He visited the country, making sonrie 
survey of the south coast, and reported on the possi¬ 
bilities of later conquest. He does not claim to have 
done more. It is likely that he did not think that 
more would be necessary. 

For Ca*sar probably did not mean to spread the 
bounds of the Roman Empire. He was too practical 
a man. Gaul he had conquered. Perhaps he had 
begun the work as a training-ground for his troops 
and lost himself in the interest of it. He went to 
Britain to stop the Britons from helping the Gauls 
against him. As we do not hear or them sending 
help again, we may guess that he succeeded in this 
aim, though he found the Britons better fighters ^an 
he expected. But his visit, as recorded in his diary, 
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led the Emperor Claudius, ninety years later, to conquer 
Britain, which remained for nearly four hundred years 
a part of the Roman Empire. And so our country, 
which we last saw in the condition described m 
Chapter i, is to be drawn into the world’s civilization, 
and to have the benefit of being “ Romanized.” 

From the account of the invasion of Britain comes 
one story which shows that in Csesar’s army the old 
Roman spirit was alive : 

” While our men were hesitating, chiefly on account 
of the depth of the sea, he who carried the eagle of the 
Tenth Legion, after supplicating the gods that the 
matter might turn out favourably to the Legion, 
exclaimed, ‘ Leap, fellow-soldiers, unless you wish to 
betray your eagle to the enemy. I, for my part, will 
perform my duty to the commonwealth and my 
general.’ \^en he had said this with a loud voice, 
he leaped from the ship and proceeded to bear the 
eagle toward the enemy. Then our men, exhorting 
one another that so great a disgrace should not be 
incurred, all leaped from the ship.” 

Caesar attacked the German tribes who were 
pressing on the river Rhine, for much the same reasons 
as he attacked Britain. Here his work was longer, and 
he knew it would have to be often repeated, for the 
frontier was weaker. A sound frontier against the 
Germans was no doubt his aim. 

He was only once defeated, by Vercingetorix, the 
brave Gallic chieftain. Cassar’s treatment of Vercinge¬ 
torix, when he had at last beaten him, was humane, 
compared with what we have seen. He spared his life, 
though he kept him to walk in his triumph • at Rome. 

* Generals wbo served Rome well were allowed by the Senate 
the supreme honour of driving through Rome, with their army and 
their spoils, to give to the gods in the CapitoL 
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His diary shows us a man keen, alert, practical at 
every turn, yet careful of Roman dignity. He has the 
power of seeing the immediate need and finding a 
remedy. The best Romans never wasted time over 
far-off possibilities. They thought of roads, and 
aqueducts, and planting colonies, and giving the 
Roman name to barbarians when they deserved it. 
So it was with Csesar. There were dangers and diffi¬ 
culties on his line of march. Caesar shared them with 
his soldiers. The Germans—Belgi (who now live in 
Belgium), Suebi, Helvetii (who now live in parts of 
Switzerland), and other tribes—were breaking into 
Gaul: they must be driven back. But they would 
come again, so a scientific frontier must be made. 
Czesar determined to cross the Rhine. There was no 
bridge. To cross in boats was inconsistent with 
Roman dignity, and exposed his men to attack. He 
built a bridge. The rapid stream made the work 
difficult. He planned how to drive in piles, even 
tilting them against the force of the stream, and 
binding them so that the force of the current tended 
to draw them together, not drag them apart. On 
these he built his bridge. 

Not only did Caesar conquer Gaul. He bound 
the loyalty of the Gauls to Rome, so that Gaul became 
one of the most “ Roman ” parts of the Empire. 
When he had thoroughly beaten them, he made them 
into Roman subjects by teaching them Roman ways 
in a ^irit of generous kindness. Everywhere he 
drove Roman roads. Gaul was to give the worn-out 
Italians a new stream of energy, and Roman Gaul, as 
Cssar made it, was the beginning of the great kingdom 
of France. One thing is certain, when Caesar left 
Gaul his soldiers would follow him to the death. 

All this time Ciesar was growing richer through 
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the slaves which were his share of the conquests. 
He used the money to buy powerful men in Rome to 
his side. He, too, used the bad old means for his 
good ends. Rome was so thoroughly entangled in 
these bad ways that a Gracchus or a Caesar could 
hardly avoid them. 

For a time Caesar worked with Pompey, But 
these two great men were certain, in the end, to 
become rivals. Disorder in Rome grew. Pompey 
could not control citizens. In the hope of winning 
power by getting a chance to restore order through 
his soldiers, Pompey deliberately encouraged disorder. 
He grew jealous of Caesar. Caesar saw that, when he 
came home, he would be brought to trial on some 
trumped-up charge. At last Pompey’s party attacked 
some of Cesar’s friends. This gave Caesar the excuse 
to bring his army home with him. 

You remember that the little river Rubico marked 
the boundary of Northern Italy. For a general to 
cross it with his army was to declare war on Rome. 
Only to celebrate his triumph might he lead an army 
on Italian soil. On the barJi Caesar hesitated. Then 
crying, “ The die is cast,” he “ crossed the Rubicon.” 

Pompey, who had lost friends by his failure to 
keep order, fled eastward. C$sar won Rome by his 
kindness. 

It was in 48 b.c. that Caesar beat Pompey, at 
Pharsalus, in Greece. Pompey fled to Egypt, and 
was there murdered. When his head was brought to 
Caesar, Caesar turned away his face and wept, like the 
merciful conqueror that he was. So ended one of 
Rome’s great soldiers. 

After subduing Egypt under its beautiful queen, 
Cleopatra, the sister of the last Ptolemy, Caesar went 
to Asia. ” Veni, vidi, vici,”—” I came, I saw, I 
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conquered ”—he wrote to the Senate. He had indeed 
done so. At last (45 B.c.) he was undisputed head 
of the Roman world. 

The Senate made him dictator for life. Now he 
had an opportunity to begin his real work—putting 
the Roman government on sound lines. He wanted 



Julius C«esar. 

{Ffom 4 bust in tk4 Briiish Museum.) 


to break the power of the Senate, and to set it back 
to its proper work, of advising the ruler of the 
Sute. He wanted to make that Senate a means of 
binding the provinces in loyalty to Rome, by including 
provincials in it. He wanted to spread Roman 
citizenship over the provinces, to serve the same 
purpose. Having broken the Senate, he wanted to 
make a government in which ruler and people were in 
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direct contact with each other. A monarch by consent 
of the people he certainly wanted to be. Twice, when 
the Senate, through his friend IMark Antony, offered 
him tlie crown, he refused it ; he had not yet got the 
people ready to play their part. 

Ever practical minded, Caesar had already planned 
new schemes for connecting Rome with the provinces 
by roads. Other roads, to the coast, were to help 
Roman trade. He had plans for the city, for its 
cleansing, draining, and beautifying. He refornied 
the Egy'ptian calendar—we use the Julian calendar, 
with slight alterations, to-day; he gave some of the 

months their present names. 

He had begun remedying some of Rome’s worst 
evils. He reorganized the corn supply, and cut down 
the free doles bv half, in spite of the unpopularity of 
the measure. He had begun to make new rules to 
ensure that only the best candidates became magis¬ 
trates, without bribery. All this shows him preparing 
the Roman people for his new government. In fact, 
though not in name, he was emperor. 

So thought those who, a few months after he came 
to Rome, on 15th March 44 b.c., murdered him in 
the Senate House. The old party of the Senate never 
forgave Caesar for putting Rome first and the Senate 
last. Brutus, Cassius, and their friends, vvho killed 
Cajsar, looked on him as a tyrant whom it was tlieir 
duty to remove. 

It is said, and our Shakespeare uses the idea, that 
people who knew tried to warn Caesar of what was 
coming on the Ides of March—through his wife, 
through soothsayers, through interpreting weather 
omens. He held that to play the coward would be to 
give his enemies their one real advantage. He took 

no extra precautions. As he sat to open the day s 

(*.««) *7 
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business, Cimber, one of the conspirators, pressed a 
petition upon him. When Ciesar began to refuse, 
Cimber seized his toga. This was the signal for the 
conspirator Casca to strike. Then they all hacked 
at him. When C.xsar saw his old friend Brutus, he 
stopped trying to defend himself. Exclaiming, “ And 
thou too, Brutus 1 ” he drew his toga over his head 
and fell at the foot of Pompey’s statue. Even in his 
will he had tried to serve the Roman people by 
leaving to each citizen a tiny property in money. 

Nothing could more clearly show the reverence in 
which Rome, wliich murdered Cjesar, aftei^vards held 
him, than the way in which his name, Caesar, became 
the chief title of each of the emperors. It almost 
meant “ by the grace of the gods,” for Julius was 
spoken of as ” divus ”—Divine Caesar. 

Rome next had to sutfer fourteen years of fighting 
and misery. At the end of them, all the Roman world 
welcomed Cxsar’s clever nephew, Octavian, as head. 



Chapter 21 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


(i) The Work of Augustus.—Rome, in 30 B.C., 
is travelling towards her highest point of glor\'. 

Much of her glory Rome owes to Octavian. He 
knew that he could not rule the Roman world only by 
the army. Against the day when that army should 
get out of hand he began the ruler’s private Prjctorian 
Guard of soldiers. But what the Empire needed was 
a strong tie of loyalty. So Octavian made no con¬ 
quests. Even after his time Britain and Dacia 
(Roumania) were the only new provinces. What he 
did was to give the provinces better government. He 
kept a stern eye upon the governors through officers 
of his own choosing. His roads were so good that 

reports reached him easily. 

He was too wise to call liimsclf “ king.” His title 
” Imperator ” means a holder of military authority 
granted by the people, not “Emperor.” All the 
pccmle of the provinces might now qualify for the title 
of Roman citizen. They were proud to share it witli 
him, for he was proud of it. Rome recovered her 
gift of governing. Roman citizenship was again the 
highest reward of a Roman subject. But I am a 
Roman bom,” boasts St. Paul. The grateful people 
called Octavian “ Augustus,” the Majestic One. 

His palace was a simple atrium building. His 
court roused the respect of men’s minds rather than the 
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fear of their hearts. W^en we speak of tlie Augustan 
Age we mean one of the great periods of the world’s 
literature—such poets as Virgil, Horace, and Ovid; 
such historians as Livy and Sallust. 

Augustus died in a.d. 14—in the Year of Our Lord— 
that is, after Our Lord was born. He gave Rome two 
hundred years of peace. 

So high an ideal did he set for emperors that later 
Romans reverenced his memory^ by worshipping em¬ 
perors. It was because the Christians could not join in 
this that they were persecuted. To the Romans it was 
rebellion : they did not mind Christians worshipping 
their God if they would also worship the emperor ! 
Under the Emperor Nero (a.d. 54-68) Christians were 
flung to the lions in the Circus Maximus. The 
Appian Way is lined with the tombs of the martyrs. 
There are tombs, too, in the walls of the elaborate 
underground passages called Catacombs, above which 
Christian churches now stand. On these walls you 
may still see the fish which the fishers of men carved 
as their secret sign when they fled for refuge there. 

(ii) Some Later Emperors.—Some of the em¬ 
perors continued the work of Augustus. Trajan 
(98-117) was the kindest of emperors, a great soldier 
and a great builder, who gave Rome a new Forum, 
libraries, and law courts. Hadrian (117-138) did 
more for the provinces than any emperor. He de¬ 
fended Britain against the Caledonians of our Scotland. 
His deep trench and mound (called a Vallum)^ with 
the remains of its line of forts, connecting road, and 
Wall, still runs between the river Tyne and the Solway 
Firth. 

Different from all other emperors was the gracious 
philosopher, Marctis Aurelius (161-180). Here arc 
two of his wise sayings : 
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“ That which is not good for the swarm, neither 
is it good for the bee.” 

‘‘ Whatever any one does or says, I must be good, 
just as if the gold or the emerald or the purple were 
always saying this. Whatever any one does or says, 
I must be emerald and keep my colour.” 

Marcus Aurelius carried his patient cheerfulness 
through a life of which the hardest trial was the need 
to be always fighting. He died fighting the ‘‘ bar¬ 
barian ” Germanic peoples in what is now Austria. 

(iii) The Barbarians and their Empire.—Now 
two evils descended upon Rome—barbarian invasions 
and unworthy emperors. 

Time and again the legio in a province had its own 
candidate for the throne. The Pr*Etorian Guard 
itself rebelled and sold the Empire to the highest 
bidder. Rome would have had to choose, if she had 
had any choice, between being ruled by the army and 
being overrun by barbarians. Often she had to suffer 
both evils. 

The plan of Diocletian (284-305), the emperor 
who had been a slave, was to have two emperors to 
share the work, and two heirs—” Caesars ”—to work 
under them. Thus there was never a vacancy ; there 
was less chance for the legions to quarrel. But unless 
the four leaders agreed, the plan was useless. 

Constantine the Great (323-337) did save the 
Eastern or Greek half of the Empire by giving it a new 
capital—Constantinople, on the site of the old Greek 
fort Byzantium on the Bosphorus. It managed to 
defy all enemies. The Greeks, who were always more 
interested in discussions than in fighting, let the 
Eastern emperor have a free hand in defending them. 
It was their sixth-century emperor Justinian who 
rescued the old Roman laws and made them into a code. 
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Marcus Aurelius passing aJong the Via Sacra* 

{Palatto d^% Conserxi^tofi ai Korn/.) 

Constantine was the first Christian emperor. Now 
Christianity was to give new strengtli to the failing 
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Empire. Christian teaching of unity and brotherhood 
was alone to hold it together. Those who believed 
that men were immortal could no longer make slaves 
of them : slavery, which had changed the Romans 
so much for the worse, now gradually disappeared. 
The courage of the persecuted Christians had inspired 
their fellow-Romans. The beauty of the teaching of 
the Galilean Carpenter, Whom the Jews had crucified, 
gave these fourth-century’ Romans the help which 
they needed in their time of trial, and which the 
curious Eastern beliefs could not give. Christianity 
left the Catacombs and came joyfully into the open. 
She was Rome’s last gift to the world. 

For when, in the fifth century’, the barbarians at 
last took Rome, a wonderful thing began to happen. 
They fell beneath the spell of that Rome which they 
had been plundering. They longed to be as Romans, 
and Christian Romans. Since the emperors no longer 
served Rome, it was the Christian bishop, or Pope, 
who taught them Rome’s civilization. The kings of 
the Franks, who settled in Northern trance and Ger¬ 
many, became the champions of civilized Christianity. 
At last the Pope of the year 800, deciding that he who 
does the emperor’s work should be emperor, crowned 
the Frankish king, Charles the Great {Charle}nagne)ynoX 
merely Roman emperor, but Holy (that is, Christian) 
Roman Emperor. The new Holy Roman Empire 
lasted in some sort until Napoleon 1 . ended it in 1806. 

So you see th2<t people could not get away from the 
need for a Roman Empire. The fall of Rome brings 
our story to an end. It made room for the new peoples. 
But it was their mingling w’ith the old Romanized 
Celts that made the nations to which we belong. In 
our language, our religion, our ideas of law, our art 
of government, we have taken Rome as our model. 




The extent oi the Roman Empire, a.d. 
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(iv) A Visit to Pliny.—In the time of the Emperor 
Trajan there lived a delightful letter-writer named 
Pliny. From his letters we get full pictures of life 
in the Empire in his day. He adored his wife \yho 
“ keeps my books by her . . . drinks in my praises 
. . . sets to the harp my verses.” He held his 
servants in fatherly care. He delighted in his charm¬ 
ing villa by the sea. Let us pay him a visit. 

We arrive by post-chaise from Capua. To-morrow 
we are going to Milan for some months. It may be 
long bemre we see our friend again. Our post-chaise 
has had a muddy journey. Last night we slept at 
Mintumae in a vilely uncomfortable tavern. What a 
night it was ! Those Minturns swamps do breed all 
the frogs in the Empire. It was ” Croak! Croak 1 ” 
all night long, when it wasn’t the pinging of mos¬ 
quitoes I 

In the morning we were off betimes. We overtook 
a line of prisoners in bonds, those Christians, they say, 
being marched to the city from Brundisium. They 
herded into the roadside as our wheels splashed their 
faces. Wc were held up by a train of donkeys with 
Indian muslins and that ricn Cathay silk. There are 
drawbacks about this Appian Way, though the chaise 
jolts us less on this surface than on any. The post 
clattered past and nearly had us in the ditch. Our 
horses almost got a cut of the whip from the impudent 
jackanapes 1 Then, as we swung on to the Laurentum 
road, we caught a glimpse of the cohorts of Legio X. 

After the hot road, the cool green pastures and 
shady cypresses of Laurentum are a rest to our eyes. 
Pliny has a bath heated, in which we wallow for a 
comfortable half-hour till his good Zosimus comes to 
anoint and robe us. He has a paradise here. His 
kitchen garden is so well planted that it supplies his 
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wants. Beyond it are the woods, where they gathei 
the week’s firing. A scent of violets steals up to us 
when, having dined, we stroll in the evening along 
his colonnaded terrace. He has so constructed it that 
one side is always catching the sun, while the stone 
roof shelters our heads. 

In the morning, after the good Zosimus has 
attended to our robing, we take a breakfast of fruit 
and barley cake, washed down with the light Ostian 
wine. Then we doze pleasantly for half an hour, 
till Zosimus brings us our slippers at eight. Through 
the pillared gateway we pass to the seashore. There 
is a gale blowing, and we breast it gaily for a mile or 
more before turning back. We know that Pliny is 
busy with the garden slaves, giving orders about the 
pruning of his apples. 

By ten o’clock we are back to find him waiting to 
take a turn in the orchard. He is full of talk about 
Cicero’s treatise, Of Old Age, which he has lately 
been reading. We can see that his thoughts have run 
much in that direction, for this pleasant villa has 
inspired him with the hope that with the working 
of garden and farm he may stave oflf oncoming age. 
Give a man a life of well-ordered activity and wno 
shall say that age is a burden ? For my part I should 
not wish to be dependent on the care of others when 
I grow old ; but there is no fear of that with Pliny. 

His good lady, with her aunt, Calpurnia HispuUa, 
has engaged us to drive for an hour. Pliny obviously 
hates having to forgo an hour with her ; but he says 
he has to see a client who desires his intercession with 
the emperor for a small post as collector of certain 
moneys in Bithynia. We pass the hour in chat. We 
delight the lady’s heart with an account of the em¬ 
peror’s approval of Pliny’s verses sent to him on his 
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birthday. We beg that she will graciously sing the 
little ode this evening, and she blushingly consents. 
What a fair view of olive groves and cornfields lies 
before us. That blue background of the sea is the 
secret of the beauty of this country. 

Returning, we rest an hour or so on our couches. 
Zosimus tells us that the bath will be ready in an hour, 
and that Pliny invites us to join him at tennis. We 
strip in the covered quarters adjoining the bathroom, 
ana pass through to the high-walled tennis court. 
Here we run vigorously for half an hour. We are 
both rather more than a match for our host, but he is 
good humoured at his slight ungainliness. He fancies 
himself a little in the character of the sporting gentle¬ 
man. But there ! we all have our little weaknesses. 

After bath and pummelling we lie on our couches, 
filled with delightful languor. Some one reads aloud 
one of those delicious fables of Ovid or a passage 
from Lucretius on the Epicureans. During the read¬ 
ing dinner is served : delicate snails dressed up in 
lettuce, a dish of eggs, and a salad of olives and beet¬ 
root. We talk a while on fire, its properties, and its 
uses, till Pliny himself has to implore us to go to bed, so 
enchanted are we with the talk. 

(v) On the Wall. —Let us pass on two hundred 
years, and fly from the warm sunshine of Pliny’s villa 
to the bleak hills of Northumberland. 

We are outside the Principia, the headquarters of 
the garrison of Cilurnum, on the Wall. Between us 
and the dancing river, with its turreted bridge, slopes 
the mansion of the tribune. It is mid-morning. 
Across the square a note or two of a Spanish song 
reaches us from some poor wretch of an Asturian 
shivering in the bleakness of this raw climate. He is 
polishing a breastplate. Down the steps in the corner 
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walks the sentry who has just come off guard. That 
shagg>^ Celtic hound runs to greet him. A picket has 
turned out on his report of an alarm from the direction 
of Corstopitum (Corbridge). Outside the southern gate¬ 
way a brown-eyed girl of the country', her woollen kilt 
tucked well above her bare ankles, bargains with thegroup 
who have just come off duty. She shows a green fibula 
for a short toga, a pair of sandals, and a comb or two. 

A group of slaves carries the tribune’s lady to the 
bath-house between her own home and the river. 
Another group crosses the bridge, to go on hoeing 
duty in the onion ground, to clean the pigsty, or to 
call the sheep. What a weary work to wring a living 
from this barren soil. And the infernal damp ! We 
even have to keep furnaces under our granaries to 
dry oats and barley in sifting. In tlie corner one 
grinds oats at the mill for to-morrow’s porridge. 
I’hcy grow no wheat in this savage land. On the step 
some dolt of a fellow is giving his foot to one of these 
so-called physicians of the Britons. Little Manius, 
the tribune’s son, has just run in from school, and is 
agog with some tale of marbles he has won in play 
with Titulus, the centurion’s younger boy. 

The door of the outer court of the Principia opens. 
Through the inner court we see the Chapel of the 
Standards, with the bust of our divine Emperor 
Constantine, who was proclaimed at Eboracum. From 
the office comes the tribune’s secretary and distributes 
the password on tablets. 

The trumpet blares ! So it was true about the 
Caledonians ? They are on the south side of Cor¬ 
stopitum ? Over the Wall between here and Procolitia 
too ? We shall be hemmed in I What were those 
miserable Frisians about at Procolitia ? Do they 
know at Borcovicium ? Can they send help ? . . . 
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Courtyard, Principia, Barracks are deserted. The 
parties from the river have come flying up. The 
slaves rush in with the litter of the tribune’s wife. 
The ranks are marshalled. The centurion and sixteen 
men are to follow the Military Way to Procolitia. The 
rest under the tribune are to cross the bridge, and 
swing along east\vard to Corstopitum. Out rings the 
word of command ! 

The fort is deserted save for the half-dozen left 


to man it. Young Manius looks longingly at the dust 
of his father’s squadron. The doctor grumblingly 
gathers his tools and departs without his fee. The 
pedlar girl wipes away a tear and turns to the road. 
The great gates swing slowly to. Only a grindstone, 
dice-board, and the remains of the sacrifice to Mithras 
remind us of the busy life of twenty minutes since. 

fvi) Good-bye to Rome.—You may live to-day 
in the Rome whose fortunes we have been following. 
Make for the Colosseum. Cross the Forum and 


scramble up the cypress-clad slope of the Palatine. 

You are standing in the ruin of the modest palace 
of Augustus, the father of the Roman people. Behind 
you is the Circus Maximus, where the Roman crowd 


was petted for its votes. Farther behind, the “ yellow 
Tiber ” runs, where brave Horatius kept the bridge.” 

At your feet the Temple of Concord tells of 
patricians and plebeians, and a quarrel healed for 
Rome’s sake ” in the brave days of old.” The Senate 
House is gone, but the ruins of the Rostra remind us 
how Cicero held a Roman Senate entranced with his 


eloquence. The Temple of Vesta turns your eye left 
where the Via Sacra still leads to the Capitol, as when 
generals drove along it in triumph. The Basilica Julia 
speaks of Julius Cassar and his short time of power. 

To your right the towering ruin of the Colosseum 
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{I'koto^ And^ion. 

Arch of Titus, Rome. 


tells of tlie glory of the Umpire, of Christians flung 
to the lions, of onlays and public combats in Rome’s 
palmiest days. Trajan’s Column is a few minutes’ 
walk away. Imperial Arches of Triumph, Forums 
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of Flavian emperors, speak of barbarians dragged in 
triumph through the streets of Rome. Around you 
are the palaces where once the Cassars laughed. To 
the south the Appian Way still leads to Brundisium. 
Still are its sides lined with the tombs of the martyrs. 
Still the roads from north and east and south all lead 
to Rome. Still the sun sets over the city from the 
Pincian hill as when the Empress of Claudius watched 
it from her gardens. Still does Janiculum command 
as when brave Horatius kept the bridge. The very 
stones are full of stories. For Rome is the Eternal 
City. 


n.MV 
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EXERCISES 


CHAPTER I 

1. On your own time-chart enter into their ripht periods a 
dwelling, a tool, and a weapon for each of the followup ; Old 
Stone Age men ; New Stone Age men ; Bronze Age men ; Goidels ; 
Kymry. Put in an animal, too, when you can. 

2. You have fallen asleep in Stonehenge. You wake up in 
3000 B.c. Describe the scene which you see. (Remember that 
the Druids belong to a later period.) 

3. Find the picture of the cave in '* The Cat that Walked 
by Himself.” from Rudyard Kipling's Jtist-So SU>ries. Shut the 
book and draw the cave of an Old Stone Age man. Put in the 
furniture and tools which he would have had. 

4. The men of a Bronze Age village have returned, victorious, 
from a fight with the next tribe. Describe the scene in the 
village. 

5. Julius C®sar has just landed at Deal in 55 B.c. He has 
sent you, as a scout, to reconnoitre. Make your report to him. 

6. W'ritc a short account of all the ways in which we can 
learn about early men in Britain. Which way is the most 
certain ? 


CHAPTER a 

1. Enter into your time-chart: the first calendar ; the 
beginning of geometry ; early discoveries in medicine t the 
(probable) union of Valley and Delta kingdoms ; King Khufu’s 
Pyramid : the Hyksos in Thebes. 

If the Egyptian year began last ist January, and each month 
has thirty days, what date is it to-day (e.g. 12th January is the 
twelfth day of the first moon)? Make up a name for 28th 
December. Multiply nine by eight in Egyptian reckoning. 

2. Describe n't/icr a scene at the shadui one dry morning, of 
a scene on an island in flood-time, 3000 b.c. 

t7« 
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3. In your oNvn hieroglyphics write a letter to your uncle 
asking for a birthday present. 

4. Describe your labours as a workman at the Pyramids. 
Try to show how you get the stone blocks carried all the way. 
(Watch a ship unloading or a house being built, but remember 
not to introduce machinery into your account.) Tell how the 
Pyramid is to be furnished. 

5. Make a clay model of the palace at Tell-el-Amama, its 
garden, and the city behind it. Some of you might dress dolls 
to go into it. 

6. Make a list of ideas which we owe to the Egy’ptians. 
What should we do if we had [a) no metals, (6) no linen or 
cotton ? WTiy have so many peoples wanted to conquer Egypt ? 
WTiy do ships sailing to India prefer to go b>' Egypt ? Do you 
think that present-day nations are interested in India ? 


CHAPTER 3 

1. Why was the Valley of the Two-River Country so much 
desired by ancient peoples ? If the Garden of Eden was the 
most beautiful place known to them, where exactly do you think 
it was ? 

2. Explain {a) why we do not know much about the Su¬ 
merians ; (6) why we hope to know more about them. Why was 
it natural to Our Lord to describe a house as easily destroyed 
by rainstorms ? 

3. Enter into your time-chart the probable arrival of the 
Sumerians into Sumer. In your notebook make a little sketch- 
map of ancient caravan routes. Put in the places which seem 
to lie along them. Can you think why so many routes meet in 
Damascus? 

4. Make cuneiform letters from drawings of: a cat’s head; 
the back view of a rabbit ; a steam-engine. Develop them in 
several stages until you have them as simple as possible. Enter 
them in your notebook. 

5. Why did the Sumerians have to be good fighters, and how 
did they fight? By what methods do you suppose their enemies 
attacked them ? Why were there so many cities in Sumer ? 

6. Make a clay model of a Sumerian temple-tower, showing 
exactly how to get into it. Make yourself a stele, and practise 
cuneiform writing on a piece of clay. How can you erase what 
you have written, and use the tablet again ? 
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CHAPTER 4 

I Enter into vour time-chart; King Sargon ; the coming 
of the Amorites into Bahvlon ; King Hammurabi’s laws; the 
building of Nineveh. From Section ii make a drawing of an 
Amorite man or woman, and enter it in the right place. 

2. From Section ii collect and enter into your notebook 
information about the houses, clothes, and food of the Amorites 
in Babylon in Hammurabi’s time. Find the names of ^ many 
of their g<Hls as pos.sible. About what habits do you think they 
were most particular ? 

3. Enter into your notebook the given extracts from 
Hammurabi’s laws in a column. In the opposite column enter 
your remarks about how these laws differ from our own. See if 
you can find any of Moses’ laws which seem to you like those of 
Ilammurabi. Why are laws necessary ? 

4. Write a conversation between two Amorites in Babylon 
when they have just heard the news of the death of Hammurabi. 


CHAPTER 5 

I. Enter into your time-chart: Abram’s journey to Canaan ; 
Joseph’s journey'to Egypt (see time-chart on cover). From a 
Physical Geography map find as many reasons as you can why 
Canaan, especially the part near Hebron, seemed good country 
in which to settle. 

From Section ii of the last chapter try to describe the 
city of Nahor as Eliezer saw it. Write some of the conversation 
between him and Kebekah's family at table. 

3. If you live in the country you \vill be able to imagine the 
daily life of Joseph on his father’s farm. What do you think 
he would find most strange in Thebes ? Enter into your not^ 
book the description of himself by Pharaoh’s " Friend ” in 
Chapter 2, Section iil. 

4. From the palace at Tell-el-Amarna imagine the scene 
which greeted Joseph’s brothers on their first arrival in Thebes 
(which was built of stone, not brick). You are one of their 
camel-drivers. Give your conversation with a fellow-servant as 
you await your turn to buy corn. 

5. Wbat is a tribe ? Why are shepherd peoples more likely 
to remain faithful to their tribes than others ? What are the 
twelve tribes of Israei ? 
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CHAPTER 6 

r. Enter into your time-chart ; the departure of the Israel¬ 
ites from Egypt; Moses' laws (see chart on cover) ; the build¬ 
ing of Solomon’s Temple. Enter King Hiram into his place as 
a Phcenician king. 

2. Why do we think of Moses as a ^eat man ? For what 

?[ualities do you think he is greatest ? Do you notice any 
aults which he tried to overcome ? 

3. Enter a sketch of an Egyptian chariot into your notebook. 
You will find portions of a chariot drawm in Chapter i, Sec¬ 
tion iii. Read over the list of places in Section i of this chapter. 
How many of the plagues came from the river Nile ? At what 
seasons did they begin and end ? 

4. Explain why Israel had to have first judges and then 
kings. Why was David her greatest king ? 

5. How many phrases in Psalm 23 remind you that David 
was a shepherd ? Try to make yourself a lyre like his. Can 
you make it play ? Describe Goliath, and try to explain what 
advantages David, although so much smaller, had over him. 

6. Try to reconstruct Solomon’s Temple, as suggested in 
Section iv. Why did Jerusalem mean so much to the people of 
Israel? 


CHAPTER 7 

1. Enter into your time-chart : the first, second, and third 
periods during which Crete was great (work them out from 
Section i). Choose one or two drawings which suggest her 
greatness and enter them where you think they belong. Learn 
the date of King Hiram, to remind you when the Phoenicians 
were great. 

2. Tell the story of the Minotaur, describing the scene and 
events as much as possible in the way in which it really hap¬ 
pened. 

3. You are standing on the terrace of the palace of Minos, 
about the year 2000 b.c., watching a public festival. Describe 
the scene below you, in conversation with your friends. 

4. Explain briefly why people hated the Phoenicians, (Give 
examples.) Write a short account of their alphabet. 

5. Picture such a scene as the one described in Sicily. Place 

tihrary Sri Pratap College. 

Srinagar, 
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it rather later, say 700 B.C.. and in Britain. Re-read the appro¬ 
priate part in Chapter i first. 

6. Describe either a meeting of King Minos and his coun¬ 
sellors. or the conversation between Dido and her friends as 
they reach Carthage. 


CHAPTER 8 

r. Enter into your time-chart : the captivity of the ten 
tribes of Israel; King Hezekiah; King Assurbanipal (see chart 
on cover); the taking of Nineveh by the Chalda;ans. Show 
clearly how the kingdom of Israel was split into two. 

2. Collect into vour notebook as many reasons as possible 
why the people of'Israel fell from their greatness. Find out 
and enter the meaning of the word prophet. 

3. From the picture of the battering-ram in Section iv give 
one or two reasons why the Assyrians were such masters of 
fighting. Collect, especially from Section iii, any information 
which you can about the way in which they treated conquered 
peoples. Why do you think Sennacherib took the trouble to 
remove the Israelites from their own country ? Using this 
information, try to explain why Nineveh, although so strong, 
fell so easily. 

4. Enter into your notebook a list of the branches of learn¬ 
ing represented in King Assurbanipal's library. Add a short 
account of the materials which the Assyrians had discovered for 
the glorifying of their city. Look at the picture and say why 
you think the lion was used so much in their decoration. What 
oQering would an Assyrian think most pleasing to his gods ? 


CHAPTER 9 

1. Enter into your time-chart : the captivity of the Je\vs In 
Babylon. Read Psalm 137, and Uy to explain what made the 
Jews hopeful in all their misery. Kead the fortieth chapter of 
the Book of Isaiah. 

2. What did schoolboys in Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylon learn ? 
How did the Chaldaeans come to be such great astrologers ? 

3. Was Nebuchadnezzar right in thinking that Babylon 
needed access to the sea in order to be strong ? Why was ho 
determined to take Tyre ? Why is the. Suez Canal very im¬ 
portant ? (See Exercises to Chapter 2, question 6.) 
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4. Explain briefly the diflerence between the fjreatness of 
the Jews and the greatness of Nebuchadnezzar. Had it any¬ 
thing to do with Yah-weh and Marduk ? Read the story of 
Shadrach. Meshach. and Abednego in Daniel 3. 

5. Take a walk through the Hanging Gardens one evening, 
and describe them. 

6. Enter into your notebook a sketch-map to show how the 
Indo-European Medes and Persians were closing in upon Baby¬ 
lon. Be careful to enter the mountains of Elam which held 
them back. From Nebuchadnezzar's last thoughts in Section iii 
add a note explaining why they took Babylon just after his death. 

7. Make a clay model of Nebuchadnezzar's Babylon. 


CHAPTER 10 

1. Enter into your time-chart'. Zoroaster; King Cyrus (see 
chart on cover); King Darius. Add a note in your notebook, 
explaining how King Darius has helped us to find out the story 
of Mesopotamia. 

2. Find out all you can about King Creesus. Make a map of 
Asia Minor; put in the Lydians and the Taurus Mountains. 

Wiat do we owe to King Croesus ? 

3. Try to show how King Cyrus followed the teachings of 

Zoroaster. 

4. Find out all you can about the Return of the Jews. Why 
do you think Nehemiah was so anxious to preserve the books of 
our Old Testament for them ? 

5. What is the biggest thing which we have learned from the 
Jews' idea of Yah-weh ? Was Zoroaster trying to reach the 
same idea in any of his teaching about Ormuzd ? 

6. Read the story of Esther. Describe as accurately as you 
can the scene in which she appears before King Xerxes. (Look 
at the picture of the palace wall.) 

7. what did Persian boys learn that helped them to be great 
men ? 


CHAPTER II 

t. Enter into your time-chart: the birth of the Buddha; the 
birth of Confucius; the building of the Great Wall of China. 
Add a note in your notebook on the meaning of the words: 
caste. Brahman, Buddha. 
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2. After reading the Buddha's story, try to explain why men 
in his day and ours have been so much attracted by his teaching. 
In what ways does it seem different from our Christian teaching ? 

3 Find out the story of S. Francis of Assisi. In what ways 
does he seem like and unlike the Buddha ? If the peoples of 
India to-day were aU Buddhists (see map), what would they 
think about caste ? 

4. Give as many reasons as you can why we have been so 
long in finding out about China, and as many reasons as you am 
why China is a great nation. Add a note on the lessons taught 
her by Confucius. 


CHAPTER 12 

1. Enter into your time-chart the dates of the settlement of 
the different IndoEuropcan peoples : the taking of Troy. 

2. Explain briefiv what we owe to the Indo-Europeans. 
What should we do if we had not (<j) iron. (6) horses, (c) wheels ? 

3. On your map of Asia Minor and Greece try to show how 
the different groups of invaders passed from the one to the other. 
Print across Greece the name of the last group of settlers. 

4. Describe as many as possible of the things w’hich Homer 

teaches us about the Ach.xans. 

5. In Butcher and Lang’s translation of the Odyssey read 
Book VII lines 7&-132. the description of the palace of Alcinous. 
and Book X. the story of Circe. Shut the book, and Nvnte the 
story of the visit of Paris to Mcnelaus. describing the scene with 
the help of what you have read. If you have time read Book 
VI. lines 1-109, and Book VIII. lines 104-199. 

6 In Lang, Leaf, and Myers’ translation of the Iliad read 
Book VI, lines 369-529, Book XVUI. lines 478-617. and Book 
XXIV. lines 469-570. Look at the picture of Schliemann’s Troy, 
and try to reconstruct the walls as they may have looked when 
Hector bade Andromache good-bye. 


CHAPTER 13 

I. Enter Phidias and Myron into your time-chart. Collect 
some post cards of Greek buildings and statues, and arrange 
them in an album. (You can buy some for id. and 2d. from the 
British Museum.) Try to find out why each is considered 
specially good. 
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2. Describe your schooldays as a boy in Sparta. 

3. Make a list of things for which Athens is famous. Look 
up and enter in your notebook the meaning of detnocracy. Say 
why Athens is considered a democracy. 

4. Collect and enter as many stories as you can of the Oracle 
of Delphi. 

5. After reading Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey. Book VIII, 
lines 104-199, try to describe a chariot race at Olympia which 
you watch. Nikias of Thebes is the winner, and the gods 
interfere. Athene on one side. Apollo on the other. 

6. Find out the story of Aristides, who was ostracized. 
Either write an account of, or, better still, hold in your class¬ 
room an assembly, at which the voting for the ostracism takes 
place. 


CHAPTER 14 

1. Enter into your time-chart the battles of Marathon, Ther- 
mopyhe, Salamis, and Plataja. Which was the bravest fight ? 
Which really saved Greece ? 

2. You are the lieutenant of Miltiades at Marathon. You 
discuss your plans anxiously, until Pheidippides arrives, before 
the battle. 

Or. You are the sister of an Athenian fighting at Marathon, 
You are talking in the Agora, as you wait for news, until 
Pheidippides comes to tell of victory. 

3. Compose the final speech of Leonidas to his men at Ther- 
mopyl®. 

4. If the Persians had not believed the messenger of The- 
mistocles at Salamis . . . Try to imagine what would have 
happened. 

5. Try to imagine some ways in which people's lives would 
have been different if the Persians had won. 


CHAPTER 15 

1. Enter into your time-chart: Pericles; Socrates. Enter 
into your notebook the meaning of the word philosopher. Find 
out all you can about Plato and Aristotle. 

2. Make a list of reasons w^ the fifth century is a glorious 
time in the story of Athens. From Section iii try to find out 
and enter who did the rough work of Athens. 
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3. Write a conversation either between two Athenians at the 
play, or between an Athenian and a Phoenician bargaining on the 
Piraus. 

4. Get your teacher to read you a page or two o( one of 
Euripides' plays—perhaps the I^iigenia in Tauris in Professor 
Gilbert Murray's translation. Take one of the stories from 
Homer which you have read, and try to make a little scene 
with a chorus in it. 

5. Imagine that you are an old man who, as a boy, was a 
disciple of Socrates. Write your recollections of him. 


CHAPTER 16 

1. Enter into your time-chart the birth and death of Alex¬ 
ander. Find out. if you can, and enter, the names of any great 
Hellenistic thinkers, such as Archimedes. 

2. Tell the story of Bucephalus: (<j) by a nobleman watching 
the scene; (6) by the vendor; (c) by Alexander, years aftenvards. 

3. Try to explain why Alexander’s conquest of the world did 
not last. Could he have made it last by acting differently ? 
Did he conquer the world for Greece in any sense ? 

4. What do you think the most wonderful thing that Alex¬ 
ander did, and why ? Try to explain why. although they were 
so homesick, his men followed him to the Ganges. 

5. Describe the scene in Alexander’s tent after the battle of 
Issus. 


CHAPTER 17 

1. Enter into your time-chart: the founding of Rome ; the 
turning out of the kings (Horatius) (see chart on cover) ; the 
Volscian Wars ; the Samnite Wars ; the Aequian Wars ; the 
sack of Rome by the Gauls. Enter into your notebook the 
meaning of; laws, government, republic, senate, consuls, 
patricians, plebeians, dictator. 

2. Find out any other stories which you can of early Rome. 
Try to discover what qualities of the Roman character they 
show, and make a list of them. Do any seem to belong to 
Pietas or Gravitas ? 

3. Describe a morning scene in the atrium " of a Roman 
patridan dtizen during the Volsdan Wars. 
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4 From the armour given in Section iv make a dravsing ol 
an armed Roman. 

5. Imagine yourself a spectator of on^ of the events related 
in this chapter. Describe it to your grandchildren. 


CHAPTER 18 

1. Enter into your time-chart : King Pyrrhus; Hannibal; 
Romeos conquest of the Eastern Mediterranean and destruction 
of Carthage. Make a list of the countries governed by Rome 
at the last date. Find them on the map of the Ancient World 
(page 266). 

2. Find out what you can about King Pyrrhus. Find out 
how the Romans, although unskilled sailors, made their clumsy 
ships win in the First Punic War. What do these stories tell 
you about the Roman character ? 

3. As an old soldier of Hannibal's, describe your journey 

from Spain to Italy. ./ v v j 

4. Can you imagine how Hannibal might have won if he had 
acted differently, or if circumstances had been different ? 

5. How might the world have been changed if Carthage, not 
Rome, bad won ? Would you have liked Hannibal to win ? 


CHAPTER 19 

X. Enter into your time-chart: the Law of ^urius Cassius ; 
the Law of Licinius and Sextus ; the Gracchi. Enter into yo'^ 
notebook the meaning of: tribune, S.P.Q.R.. the decemvin, 
province, colony. 

2. Copy the given extracts of Roman law into your note¬ 
book. A<id any conclusions which you draw about the character 
of that law. 

3. Find out all you can about Roman roads.^ If possible, 
discover how they were made. On a map of Britain enter as 
many Roman roads as you can, and find which is nearest to 
your home. Collect post cards and accoimts of the wonderful 
engineering feats by which Rome civilized her provinces. 

4. Write a short account of the struggles and success of the 
plebeians. 

5. Make a list of reasons why Rome was able to govern 
successfully. 
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6. Make a list of the evils which crept upon Rome as she 
grew successful. Enter into your notebook a plan of an atrium 
with a peristyle. 

7. Tell the story of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, explaining 
why they failed. 


CHAPTER 20 

1. Enter into your time-chart ; the granting of citizenship 
to the Italians ; the beginning of Julius Caesar’s work : the death 
of Pompey ; the death of Caesar. If you can. find out and enter 
the dates of the orator Cicero. 

2. Try to show why Julius Caesar is considered the greatest 
of the Romans. 

3. Can you explain why the sickness of Rome could only be 
healed through her being again governed by one man ? 

4. From the account of the standard-bearer in Cjesar’s 
Invasion of Britain, and from what you know of C.Tsar’s work 
in Gaul, try to show why no one could beat Cxsar and his army. 

5. Make a list of the countries which Rome governed at 
Cffisar's death. Find them on the map of the Ancient World 
(page 266). 


CHAPTER 21 

1. Enter into your time-chart: Augustus; Nero; Trajan; 
Hadrian ; Marcus Aurelius; Domitian; Constantine; the depar¬ 
ture of the Romans from Britain (see chart on cover); the 
taking of Rome by the Visigoths; Charlemagne. Make a clear 
dividing line at the birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Find, and 
enter in your notebook, the reference to Augustus in S. Luke 2. 
Enter the meaning of census. 

2. Explain shortly what Augustus did to give new life to the 
Empire. Find out and enter all you can about each Roman 
writer (including Cicero) mentioned in this section. 

3. Find out and enter all you can about S. Paul in Rome. 
Copy in also the drawing of the Colosseum, where Christians 
were tortured. Explain how Christianity gave new life to the 
failing world. 

4. Write a short conversation between two Christians in the 
Catacombs in the time of Nero. 

5. Collect more of the wise sayings of Marcus Aurelius. 
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Find out all you can about him. Why did he. who was so good, 
persecute Christians ? 

6. In which countries did the Germanic peoples settle ? 
Your map shows you the direction from which they came. 
Which nations of to-day are wholly or partly descended from 
them ? \Miich have Roman-Celtic ancestors too ? Enter in 
your notebook one or two familiar words which come to us from 
Latin, and, if you can, one or two that are Anglo-Saxon only. 
Your teacher will help you. 

7. Read " A Centurion of the Thirtieth ” in Pxtck of Pook s 
Hill. Describe your experiences as a sentry on the wall. 

8. Describe the villa of a Roman gentleman, such as Phny, 
in the second century, A.D. 
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203, 205. 

Alexatulria, 202, 203, 206, 207. 

Aiiuirites, the, 52, 53* 

Ainulins, 210. 

Andromache, wife of Hector, *47* 
Anlonv, Mark, 257. 

Ann, 54, lot ; temple tower of, 53 # 5^. 
Aphrcxlite (Venus), 140, 143, i 4 ^« 
Appian Way, Rome, 261, 267, 273 * 
AratiiiTans, the, 52, tfo. 

Archiinwlcs of Syracuse, 206. 

Aristotle, Greek philosopher, 18ft, 197. 
Assur-baiiipal, 98-100, 104 ; palace of, 
97, 105. 

Assyrians (AssiiPians), 59, 94, 95. 97* 
Aslyapes, king of Media, 115. i»7- 
Athene (Minerva), 140, 143, 166, 
Augustan Age in literature, 261, 
Augustus, sfe Octavian, 

Auraius, Marcus, 261, 263, 

Dahvlos, 52, 53. 95. 97. U3. 2oa ; 
under Neliuchadnczzar, 102, 103, 
104, 106, X07, 

Bclsharzar, King of Babylon, m, 113, 

115. 

Benjamin, son of Rachel, 64, 66 , 67 ; 
trH»e of, 74. 94- 

Bethuel, brother of Abraham, 6t, 63, 
prahfftaMdStOr priests, ludiaucaste, las* 
Bnmdislum, 267» 273. 

Bnitus, 257, 258. 

Bucephalus, horse, 197, 198, 205. 
Budcliia, The, Ouatoma SiddhaTtha. 

CMSAn, Colus Julius, x6, 17, 23, 250, 
252-255* 257. 258, 271. 

Canaanitc^, 62, 73, 75* 


C.inmT, battle of, 220. 

Capitol, at Rome, 218, 27X. 

Carthage, 91, 93, *4^. *99 . Wth 

Rome, 224, 233, 234* 

Cassius, Spurius, 235, 245. 

Cato, 233. 24*. 

Celts, the, 9, 139- 
Chaldeans, the, 97. n*. 

Charles the Great (Charlemagne), 263. 
Christians, the Earlv, 2Ct, 265. 

Cicero, 26ft, 271 ; 0/Old Aff, z6S. 
Cincinnatus, Lucius Quinctus. 

Circus Maximus (Great Circus), at 
Rome, 241, 261, 27t. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Eg>*p^. 255- 
Comilia CuruUa (Assembly), 235. 237. 
Confucius, 133. t}^. 

Constantine the Great, 265. 

Coriolanus, Caius Marcius. 

Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 243, 
246. 

Crete, 74, 78, 80, 82, 84 ; Cretans, 79. 
80, 83, 84, 86. 

Cnrsus, King of the Lvdians, 117, ti8. 
C>Tus (••Great King*'), 115. **7. 

123,137- 

Damascus, 52, 00. 

Daniel, the prophet, 114. 

Darius (•• Great King*'), 119, 12J, 122, 
J69, 170, 174. 

Darius III., 200, 202. 

David, 75-77 ; house of, 94- 
l>clphi, oracle at, 164, 178, 186, ait, 
Demosthenes, Greek orator, 196. 

Diuo of Carthage, 91, 14b, 

Diocletian, emperor, 263. 

Diogenes, Creek philosopher, 199‘ 
Dion>'SUS, wine god, 184 5 theatre of, 
182. 

Ea, Ass>T^ian god, xoi, 103. 

EUezer, Abraliain’s steward, 62-64. 
Esther, Queen, X2t. _ 

Etruscans, the, 146, 207. 209, 2x2, 2X8. 
Euphrates, river, 44. X07, X09,1x5. 

Euripides, Greek play^vnght, 184. 
Ezekiel, prophet, 77, 93. 

Ezra the Scribe, it8 , xxq, 

Faiuus Maximus, Quintus, 225, 229, 
23X. 

Flaminius, consul, 228. 

Forum, the, at Rome, 209, 210, 271. 
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Gai;ls. the. 2J1, 217. 21^. 2*0. ! 

Goidels, or Gael?, J 
Goliath, Philistine champion, 74 » /«• 
Gracchus, Calus, C 43 t 24^'. 247. 

Gracchus, Tilxrius, 243—245* 

Greek cities, 156, 15^* *0^* * 90 . 

233. 

Greek p><>oplcs. AchTans, 0*. * 37 , 

139-T41. 147 : lonjans, i iK. 166, 16S, 
160 ; HeUcnt*<. 137. * 4 ^. *4 2. 

Guatarna SuUlhartha* The nuddha,i27, 
* 29 ^* 33 » * 35 . * 3 ^>- 

Hadriak, emperor, 261. 

Hatnilcar Barra (tlie Lishtnin^O. 22*. 
225. 

Hammurnhi, Kinc* 53 " 5 ^>. 5 ^. 59 . *^*. 
102 . 

Hatmibal. 224-229. 231-233, 23 ®« 
Hasdrul*al, brother of Hannibal, 231, 
232. 

Her tor, Trojan warrior, 14^. * 47 . * 49 * 
Helen of Troy, 144, 145 * 

Hellespont, the, 174. 200. 

Hera UtJtio), 140, 143. 
ficrmes (Mcrcur>‘)» *40, I43- 
Herodotus, historian, 93, 95 . ** 7 . *2*. 
222, 161. 

H<roes. The, 78, r.it. 

Hozekjah of Jerusalem, 05 . **2. 

Hindu-Kush Mountains, 125. i 39 i * 99 . 
203. 

Hindus, the, i2r, 122. 

Hiram, KiriR of Tyn?, 77, 91, 94 « 
Hittites, the, 90, 137 - —, 

Homer, poet, 139, * 4 *. * 49 . * 5 * I 
Iliad, 142 ; Thf Odyssey, 142, I 45 « 
Horatius, captain of the gate %at Rome, 
212, 271, 273. 

Horus or Ka (prott. Ray), 28, 36. 
llyksos. Shepherd King of Egypt, 37 * 

Irerians, the, i<^i3, 

Indo-Europcao race, 14, 59^ 121, X24, 
* 37 . 209. 

Isaac, 62-4^4, 

Isaiah, prophet, 95. rr2. 

Ishtar, Assyrian god, 99, loi, 107. 
Israel, Children of, 20, 49, 59« 60, 69, 
72, 73 ; kingdom of, 94. 

Italians, the, 231, 239, 246, 247, 250, 

254. 

Ithaca, bland of, *46, *49. 

ACon, ^4^8, 

crusalcm (Holy City). 77 . 94 . *09, xi 9 * 
ew's, see Judah, people of* 

Jonah, prophet, xoi, 

Jouathan, 76, 


Joseph {“ Pharaoh’s l‘ri<.iul ’*), 64-67, 
69. 

loshiia, 73 * 

Judah, brother of Joseph, 66 . 67; 
kingdom and tribe of, 04 : people of, 
49. <j 5. *09. **o, 112, 118, 119. *22. 
Justinian, emperor, 263. 

Khaffa, King of V.srrpt, 3- 
Khufu, or theops. King of l- 2 VP^ 3 *- 
Kymry, the (Britoni), 15. *t>. 

Laran, 63. 64. 

l.atins, the, 210, 229. 254 . 23 ^. ^ 39 . 246, 
247 * 

luiys of Ancieftt Rotne, 212. 
l^euh. 6 |. , 

I^ofiidas, King of Sparta, i 75 . * 76 . 
I.iriitius, tribune, 237. 
l ivy Titus, historian, 225. 261. 
lAii, 61, 62. 

Lydians, the, 117. * 37 - 

MaSI.ius, Marcus. 2x8, 219. 

Marathon, 170, 1 73 « ^ ^ ^ 

Marcius, Caius (Coriolanus), 214-216, 

219, 236. ^ 

Marduk, patron god of Babylon, 54. 56 , 
102-104. *07. *09. **^- 
Mwlcs and Persians, in* Ii 3 “ti 5 . ** 7 . 
139; laws of the, X2o; country of 
the. 202. 

Memphis (Cairo), 18, 23. 97 « 

Mendaiis* King of Spiu-ta, * 43 . * 45 - 
Midas, King, 137. 200. 

Milliades, C,rci«k tyr.int, 169. * 73 - 
.Nlinos, King. 7 ^« ®*. ®5 » palace of, 

80, 83. 

Mo«-s. 70 - 7 % ; of- 50 . 77. 

Mycena- (“ Golden '), 70 . ** 4 . 

M)Ton, sculptor, I 54 * 

Nabosihus, King of Babylon, iit, ** 8 . 
Nalmpolassar, in ; bridge of, 107, «* 5 * 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, 93. 97 > 
loi, 105, X07-11T, xx 8 . 

Nero, Roman emperor, 261. 

New Carthage (Cartagena), 225. 232. 
Nineveh, 59. 97 . *ni, 107. 

Numitor, King of Alba Longa, 210. 

OcTAAnxN (•• Augustus •'), 258, 250 f 261, 

Odysseus, or Ulysses, 78. * 4 ^t i 44 -* 46 , 
149, 150. 

Otnono- 3 vifc of Paris, X 43 » * 45 - 
Olympia, games at, 153. * 54 . *07, 
196. , 

Ortnuzd, Persian god, 122, 123* 
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Oiri<, r'^rvpUan poci, 29* 3 *» 34 • 

Ovid, 261. 269. 

pALATisr, bill, 209-211, zyi. 

Pari^, ^of\ of Kin« Priani, 142-145* 
at Albcn'*, 156, 182. 
PalrcKlus, frirnd of AcbilU-i, I 47 * 
iVnilopo, wifi' of Oih’Viriis, 14^'* 

IVricles, Grook statesman, iHo, 182, • 

184, 104. 

Pbnrsabis, battle of, 255. 
idK‘i<llppi<lcs, the ruiimr, tyo, 171. * 73 * 

174 * I 

Pbidi.K, snilptor, 156, 182. 

Philip of Macedonia, i96-io<>. 

PhiU^tinis, the, 74 * 7 f‘»i i}o. 
PhiiTiiciatls, the, 17, 29, 30, 60, 87, 90, 
91, i<w), tn6, 170, 

Plato, 15H, i8fi, 1H9; Republic, 158. 
Pleasant Valley (Mesopotamia), 44, 45, 
iro, 130* 

Pliny, let ter-writer, 267. 

Plutarch, ib.v 

Polvphenms, Riant, 145. * 40 * 

Pomix'iijs, Cnrius (Pompey), 250, 255. 
PoSi'idoti (Xeptuno), 140, 106. 

Potipbar, 65. 

IViam, KinRofTroy, t42» 147. 

Punic Wars, First, 224 ; Second, 225* 
220* 

Pyrrhus, King of Epinis, 222. 

QiuscTitfs. laicius (Cincinnatus)^ 216^ 
217, 219, 220. 

RACIIEt, 64. 

Rcbekah, 63, Of. 

Rhea Silva, d.iiightcr of Numitor, 2to. 
Romulus and Reimis, 2to, 211. 

Rosetta Stone, 24, 81, 207, 

Roxana, wife of AlcxiUidcr, 205. 

SAGUNTVtt, 22s* 

Samaria, city of, 94 ; ten trilK's of, 95. 
Samuel, prophet, judge, 74, 76* 

Sarah, 62, 64. 

Saul, son of Kish, 74*76, 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius, the cider, 226; 

the younger, 231. 232* 

Sea (ureat) of the Rising Sun, 44, 102, 
X03, loy, 233. 


Sea (Great) of the Setting Sun, 44. no, 
166, 207. 

Semites, the, 44*46, 52, 60, 234. 

SotaU, the, 211, 215, 235 . 242, 245*248, 
256, 257 * 

Sonnachorib, King of Ass>Tia, 95,97,99. 
too. 

Sextus, Roman tribune, 237* 

Sextus, son of Tarquin the Proud, 212* 
Sidon, 87. 90, 203 ; men of, 89. 

Socrates, Greek philosopher, 186-189, 

» 94 - 

Solomon, 94; temple of, 77, 91, 04 . 
too, 118. 

Solon, Creek law-giver, 163. 

Sophists, the. 186, 194. 

Sophocles, Greek playuTight, 184. 
Sumerians, the, 45-46, 52. 

Tarfstum, city of, 222. 

Tarquin the Proud, 212* 

Tel el-Amama, city of, 37, 40. 
Tclomachus, son of Odysseus, 146, 
Thebes, city of, 18, 37 . 65, 67. 199* 
Thenuopvl.T (Hot Gales), I 75 « 

Tiber, river (•‘Yellow TU>cr“), 209, 
2t2. zyt. 

Ticinus. river, battle at, 228. 

Trajan, emperor, 261. 

Tra^iinrne, Lake, battle at, 228. 

Troy, 78, 79 . * 37 . UO. M2, M 3 » M 5 . 

147; Homer’s, 152. 

T>tc, 77. 67. 90, 93. 5 of, 

89. 

VF.RCiNr.FTORix, Gallic chieftain, 233 * 
Vcrgllici, wife of Coriolanus, 215* 

Virgil, iKict, 146, 261. 

Volscians, the, 214, 215. 

Volumnia, mother of Coriolanus, 215, 
216. 

XASTUirPK, wife of Socrates, 186, 189* 
Xerxes, or Ahasucnis, n8, 122, I 74 - 
176, 199, 200. 

Yaiiweii, God of Israel, 73, 77 . 94 . *<> 9 . 
112. 

Zama, battle of, 232* 

Zeus (Jupiter), 140, 143 - 
Zoroaster, 122, 123; Zend Avesta, 123. 
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